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[. H. is again unavoidably crowded out; the great length of the Shingle Splitter "— 
good to be too long—has prevented the insertion of several other articles which we 
were anxious to give ; but little will our readers regret this, for the ‘“‘ Shingle Splitter ” 
s amost admirable article. 
We have received no late communication from J. B., alluded to by S. S. We will write 
the latter. 
Mr. J. T. L. can obtain the certificate he desires by dropping a line immediately to the 
enicr Editor, directed to Charleston, S. C 
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Sporting Scenes and Country Characters. 

A pressure of matter requiring more immediate attention, and the lack of 
ime, have alone prevented us from noticing heretofore this most exquisitely 
llustrated, and in all respects most beautifully got up, of all the Sporting An- 

als. 

To commence with the outside, its cover is something quite new and unique, 
highly glazed binding of paper, wrought with arabesques of gold, on a ground 
curiously shot with brown—but on opening it, as should ever be the case, our 
admiration for the fair exterior is overpowered on the instant by the superior 
graces of the intellectual inside! The title page gives us an exquisite wooed 

t of Middleton, by Phantom, winner of the Derby in 1825, from a Portrait by 
Hancock—and a noble beast he was; nobly represented as running loose in his 
paddock, ard about to spurn with one bold bound the limits of the small enclo- 
sure, which alone hinders him from joining the chace sweeping by, which with its 
glorious spirit-stirring crash of music has fired his bright eye, and pointed his 
erect and tremulous ear in fierce excitement. 

Nor is this beautiful promise unfulfilled in the graphic and pictorial pages 
vhich follow it. There is no kind of sport knowa to the gentry of the Sea-girt 
‘sle, that finds not here its apt description, and correct delineation. The steady 
and soul kindling rally of the fox-chace!—the pompous stag-hounds, running 

: chace from its forest lair !—the sober Harriers !—the swift grey-hounds !— 
the otter spear, the gun, the rod! have each their turn, each their delinea- 


The illustrations—all wood-cuts—are, if not absolutely unequalled, at least 
entirely unsurpassed—those on Fox-hunting subjects more especially so. We 
conceive it utterly impossible for the pencil of the artist to surpass those gems of 
‘ais gem-like work, which are entitled ‘* Huntsman taking a leap’”"—‘* Huntsman 
cheering the hounds "—“ Leaving scene ” and “ Death of the Fox.” 

Some of the shooting pieces are perhaps nearly equal! to these ; but there are 
three or four tail pieces, which for correctness of drawing, delicacy of touch, and 
perfect nature, cannot be beat. They are “an owl” on page 76—“ a falcon”’ 
\48—“* Moor-fowl ” 172—“‘ Partridge, killed by weasels ” 199—* Wild Duck” 
248, and ‘“‘a snared Hare ”’ 320. 

Our limits will not allow us to expatiate so fully as we could wish upon this 
truly delightful anaual ; so that we will only add that the letter-press is no wise 

aferior to the merely ornamented department, and that it is to be found at Ap- 
pLeTon’s in Broadway. We recommend it to our sporting friends. Verbum 


sai ! 





Ode te the Sea: 
(WITH INTERRUPTIONS.) 
WRITTEN ON MARGATE SANDS, BY MISS BELINDA BUCKLERSBURY. 
Oh! lovely Sea; sweet daughter of the sky! 
Tothee I pour my soul; on thee I cry: 
Oh! let some sister Naiad float this way, 
Lend me her wand, then mid the waves I'l! stray. 
(Here you are, my lady. Bathe you for ashilling. Comfortablest 
machine on the beach; and no hextry charge for soap and towels.] 
Oh! for the merry sea-bird’s wing, to fly 
To where yon sunny cloud floats in the sky, 
And seems a fairy palace built of light, 
A happy home, where all is gay and bright. 
(Try a donkey, ma’am. He’ll carry yoa as quiet as a lamb, and nuf 
fink von’t tire him.) 
Ocean! how strange, how wondrous strange thy power, 
At morning’s dawn, or glowing sunset hour! 
Ev’n now my heart earth’s narrow*bounds hath pass’d, 
My swelling brain for its cribbed cell’s too vast. tai 
(Take a pair o’ sculls, ma’am. I’ll row youa mile out and a mile in 
for half.a-crown; and there aint a trimmer little craft in all Mar- 
gate than ‘ ‘Moll o’ Wapping.’’) 
All sweet emotions on thy shores abound : 
All gentle passions gentler here are found. 
Twas here first sprang to life bright Beauty’s Queen ; 
Nurtured and eradled on thy billows green. 
|Buy a Wenus’s ear, Miss! or a bux 0’ powders to perwent sea-sick- 
ness! Only von and sixpence the lot.) 
Here soothing thoughts come borne on zephyr’s wing, 
And round the heart, like summer flowers, spring, 
Sweet thoughts of love, that all thoughts else control, 


And in one mighty passion bind the soul. 
(Here’s a prime box o’ smuggled cigars, Miss, for your sweetheart! 
or a nice little keg 0’ rale French brandy for yourself! Let you 


have ’em a bargain.) 
While yet a child, Ocean, I loved to stand 
Gazing and list’ning on thy pebbly strand ; 
a even now, the song | seem . ie, 
he iner’ . young heart so dear. 
\Yolhol !—-Yelopho! ow 18 Yoi-ee-hey '—Eijugh !—Yoi-oi !—Oi- 
yoi!—Ee-ow-oi-yo hough ! &c, &c.) 
Oh! mighty, wondrous world; what fearful forms 
Of giant force thou nursest in thy storms! 
Here pond’rous whales ’mid crashing icebergs stray ; 
There vast leviathans with tempesis play. b 
(Here’s your i ! peuny a pint? Winkle-winkle-winkle: 
winkle-w man! Fine‘ winkles, only a penny a pint!) 
Behold, along the beach, these beauteous shells ! 
In each, I ween, some ocean-spirit dwells : 
Pluck we the first. It’s depths behold ! 
What 4te8 of crimson, em’rald, azure, gold ! 
(Oh! crikey, BI; vot a conch that lady’s got!) 





Alas! I'm but a hapless child of earth, 

I cannot stray where syren songs of mirth 
Are heard in coral bowers with pearls bedight ; 
On me sweet Fortune never smiled so bright ! 

(Try your luck, maim, in the Lottery. A music-box, two paper nau- 
tiluses, and apiece of the wreck of the Royal George. Only von 
Shilling a ticket, and only two numbers wacant. } 

Oftimes at eve, when the pale moon shines clear, 
And soft winds sigh, those notes I seem to hear : 
Ev’n now, methought I heard the magic strain, 
Oh! syren, sing that well-known song again! 

(Nix, my Dolly, pals fake away— 

Ni-ix, my Dolly, pals fake away ') 

But, oh! a weight uppresses my sad soul ; 
My spirits sink beneath its dread control. 
fEaské HER !—Ease her !] 
Thy boiling waves my daring footsteps spurn ; 
To earth again in grief I’m forced to turn. 

(HALF TURN asTaRN !—Half turn astarn ! 

Go on !—Go on!] 
Farewell! farewell! though I could stay and gaze 
On thy bright tide, sweet Sea, for endless days ; 
But earthly voices call me to the shore, 
I must away ; fare—fare-thee-well once more ! 
(In a very small voice, half a mile off.) 

[Holloa, marm, you can’t get back! you’ve let the tide come up all 
round, and if you attempt to stir you’re a drownded woman. Stop 
where you are, and hold fast hy your camp-stool till the man 


comes ; and he’ll bring you ashore wery comfortable on his back 
for half-a-crown.] The Comic Almanac for 1841. 


chalk with a degree of confidence, and squeezing up to my slab tablets, go at 
may work like a real, downright, and true bred “ Sutnete-Spuitrer.” 





* Beb Millar, the Moose Hunter. 

In travelling from the Lower Canadian province into the Eastern Townships, 
about fifty miles after leaving the banks of the St. Lawrence, opposite the pretty 
town of Trois Rivieres, and near twenty above what is termed “the French 
country,” that is, the tract in the occupation of the old Canadian settlers, you 
strike upon the little straggling village of Drummondville, so called, I believe» 
after one of the military Governors of Canada. This village is situated om the 
tanks of the rapid, broken, and romantic river St. Francis, and is reckoned a sort 
of border or outlying settlement of the Townships. In appearance there is little 
to attract particular notice or admiration about the place ; and I believe the lo- 
cation is considered a very unfavorable one for agricultural purposes, as the soil 
is not good. The great error in its first formation, some twenty-five years ago » 
was not fixing it in the Durham township, fifteen miles farther up the river. Be 
this as it may, not being particularly relevant to the subject matter in hand, we 
will (to drop identity in the first person singular for a moment) leave the wisdom 
of its founder to other question than ours, and merely remark, that the locale of 
the village, however unpromising to the farmer, makes up most amply to the 
sportsman, as there is an abundance and variety of game in its immediate vicini- 
ty, as well as the wide forest region around it. This latter extends backward 
from the river, on either side, and stretches away to a vast distance behind the 
thiuly settled concessions, and presents splendid hunting grounds for the Moose, 
Caraboo, common deer, bear, martin, mink, racoon, ang the numerous other 
small quarry of value in the hunter’s eye, occasionally sprinkled with a cata- 
mount or two, for variety sake, and which give the hunters often a new feature 
in the relation of their exploits around the camp fire. 

[have said that this rough looking and secluded little village does not pre- 
sent to the casual wayfarer much of attraction to the eye, yet, in truth, its sum- 
mer aspect is rather a pretty one. The Protestant Church on the hill above 
the village, and fronting this, the Catholic chapel with a flagstaff and union jack 
usually flying at the door, (why this should be, Heaven and the good priest, I 
suppose, only knows,) the usual half dozen taverns and stores, and a few dwell- 











Forthe New York Spirit of the Times. 


CHALKS ON A SLAB FENCE. 


BY A SHINGLE-SPLITTER. 








SCORE Ist. 

Friend Porter,—“ Chalks on a Slab Fence !"’—there’s a wrinkle for you in 
the way of heading an article! And yet, you must allow, that it is just as re- 
cherché for effect, and as original in conceit, as the sundry and divers geod things 
ushered from time to time to the world’s eye, under the happy idea of “ Nicks 
on a Hoe-handle,” “ Notches on my Garden Gate,” ‘‘Sprinklings of Adven-| ing houses straggling about, including the parsonage and post office, relieved 
ture,” ‘Letters from undera Tub,” and a thousand and one singular, quaint | by deep green pine woods in the back ground. The sparkling river in front, 
imaginings, and figures of fun which tell so takingly in a well printed titlepage. | studded with beautiful verdant islets, and the broad foamy belt stretching across 
By a “ Shingle-Splitter”’ too—but that’s a fact, as Sam Slick would say ; for, | from bank to bank in the upward distance, and the eternal rushing roar, mark 
among the multitudes of accomplishments and pursuits at which I have turned out the falls to the view, and, cresting them, the lofty white stone mill rises up 
my hand during the last twenty years of a rather busy and diversified life, and | like a watch tower—with these scant materials you may form the summer pic- 
followed for the time with a purpose tempered by the whim or necessity which ture of the little village of Drummondville, adding, to complete it, that the op- 
gave it birth, I do stump myself, and no mistake, on being a first crack Shin- | posite shores of the St. Francis present an unbroken continuation of dark and 
gle-splitter. During the operation of a three years’ experience of backwoodsman’s | lofty forest pines in masses. In due season the Angler may also have his fill 
life, I most certainly “ capped the corporal” in our settlement in the shingle weav- | of sport—as fine bass are caught at the fall, and salmon do thickly congregate 
ing line. A peculiar and brilliant genius that way, combined with the advantage | at the rapid below. In the spring great numbers of Scargoes, or young stur- 
of having a first-rate master in the art todirect my first studies with the froa [tool | geon, are by torch-light speared below the village, and really in the process af- 
used in shingle making] and draw-knife—placed me at the head of the business | ford fun ; back in the woods, distant about half a mile, is a small creek or river, 
in the township in a very brief space of time ; and if I then had a true feeling of | called the Black river, in which the trout are plentiful and of the finest descrip- 
pride—a consciousness of superior dignity about me—it was when men—and Yet, with all the foregoing enumerated advantages, in the way of sport, 
strange men, too—from the distant lots of the “concession,” looked anxiously _ it is somewhat surprising that few visitors from a distance frequent the place for 
at me as I entered either shanty or groggery, and, with hat in hand, diffidently | the purpose—if the regular Hunters from the far Indian villages of St. Francis 
invited me to do them honor by “drinking a horn” to a better acquaintance— | and Becancour be excepted, who seem to estimate the region around highly, 
and all this on the sole renown of my shingle splitting feats. Talk of your bush- | particularly as a winter hunting ground. Few care to sojourn at the place, and 
settlement avocations—your felling, splitting, gathering, logging, piling, and | few journey through it beyond the passengers of the daily stage, running from 
burning ; your scratching, grubbing, hoeing, and planting—I maintain that above | the St. Lawrence to the upper townships and the lines. Now and then, a Yan. 
them all the palm should be given to the artist who knocks out his thousand | kee clock pedlar, on his downward course to the French Country with his notions 


° . ° ° 
of clean bright shingles, A 1, in half the time and much less of effort than the or- | and plunder, may be tempted to linger about the place for a day or two, to come 
’ in the “soft sawder” line with his wares, but, 


dinary cast of operators on pine chunks. | it over the ‘‘ bushwhackers,’ 

What pleasant reminiscences of that distant period of my life even nowcreep | generally speaking, few strange faces are seen about the place. For all this, 
over me. I close my eyes, and quietly give my fancy the rein for a few minutes. "however, there are certain good fellows and true belonging to the village, or 
scattered about in the “ranges” adjacent, who niay not be inaptly termed the 


I think that I am again bestriding my snock,* under the mighty pine which flings 
its vast shadow over and around my slab shanty, un the borders of that far away | native and legitimate hunters of the wide spreading forest wilderness around 


forest, and oh! how dearly exquisite are some memories of that same forest | them, and from among the crack lads of the lot, I have selected one whose 
home! Thetime, a warm, balmy afternvon in the blessed month of June, ade-| name and fashion of distinguishment among these backwoods’ knights of the 
licious stillness pervading all things, unbroken save by the distant tinkle, at | rife heads this particular chalking. 
times, of a cowbell in the “ bush,” or thedull, echoing stroke of the chopper’s Bob is the eldest son of a worthy half-pay officer, long settled in “ them 
axe inthe next clearing. And the low pleasant hum of the loitering bee seems diggins,” and from his raising up from the height of a buckhound’s knee has 
to float around, as with eyes half closed, and hand lazily resting on the huge shin- | been intimately and practically conversant with powder and buckshot, rifle bores 
gle before me, I am dreaming—as youth loves to dream. And of what, or whom! | and double barrels, and at an age when other boys had not an idea beyond whip 
Aye, you shall see and know presently. The near bark cf a dog among the | tops and pea guns. As may be supposed, where the ianate propensity existed, 
green spruce thickets is heard, and out comes a bounding spaniel from an almost | and the scene of action with such exciting material on all sides offered its al- 
hidden bridle path, his soft feet cracking and rustling among the shingle splinters | |vrements, our young sportsman has profited largely and well by closely noting 
az he leaps up and about me in delight, and, at every gambol, looking backward | the skill and tact of the numerous first-rate Indian and other hunters, with whom 
to the copse, and then upward to my face, asif to tell that surprise and pleasure | he has been out in the bush on “hunting scrapes” lasting for weeks. He is 
were in store for me, and close upon his fuotsteps. Poor dog ! deep bewilder- | now a square-set, well limbed, handsome young daredevil of some five and 
ment was already upon me—that which steeps the faculties of a young man’s | twenty years’ fashioning, strong and wicked, wien vexed, as a Buffalo bull-calf, 
soul and frame in a forgetful recklessness of aught else in life beside—the mazing | and as light and agile as a suckling Caraboo. He is always first in at a raising 
witchery of transcendent womanly beauty. And there, close following upon the | bee, quilting dance, or election fight, and the last out of them. He farms occa- 
track of their canine attendant, I see them for the second time as they issue forth | sionally, pearls a trifle—being a first-rate ‘‘ scorcher,” trades a bit in a knowing 
from the bush road, those two beautiful sisters, the daughters of the old Irish | way, having cut his eye teeth pretty clearly through aheady, but these are 
half-pay Colonel, settled on the oak ridge lot, and, smiling, they greet me with | all dry matter of business. Hunting, trapping, and fishing, in their several sea- 
soft and pleasant speech, uttered in voices of music, whose sweet tones have | sons, are Bub’s most peculiar and delighting pursuits ; and it would do one’s 
never passed away from mine ears up to the present hour; and they j ass on-| heart and eyesight good to see his canoe’s paddles, fish-spears, lines, muskrat, 
ward on their way to the new school house on the river bank below, on some | and otter traps,—his guns, hunting knives, snow-shoes, leash of buckhound’s, 
mission of gentle charity and love. I think I see them in their broad straw hats toboggins, leathern coat and leggins’, pack, tomahawk, and a score of other 
and simple attire, moving in the refulgence of a beauty which caused men to | matters of hunting gear and convenience, all of the primest description and in first- 
look upon, and worship, and wonder, to see it lighting up the lone, dreary dul- | rate order. No ragged, half Indian looking fellow, with a month’s beard on 
ness, and cheering the gloomy discomforts of a backwoodsman’s life, in its first | his mug, and a fox-tail in his cap, with rifle at shoulder and hound at heel, 
discouraging trials. But little they knew oftheir true and painful story—and I | slinks out from some bush-road, or “blaze,” into the village, but takes his way 
shall tell it some of these days, (as I afterwards heard it,) for it will be a thrill- | to Bob’s shanty direct, where a warm welcome is always given—particularly, 
ing sketch, even if roughly done in chalks. if the “lie” of a mooseyard, or a bear track, recently discovered, is a promised 
But a truce to this last touch of the sentimentals; and it does surprise me | matter of discussion. Bob has derived his nom de chasse, ‘‘ The Moose hunter,” 
how it has happened that I should fall into such a dismal milky strain, as, on my | from his great success in hunting this animal, and, I believe more particularly 
word I am no puling “ total abstinence ” humbug, or temperance-society-hy- | from the fact of his having killed the largest moose known to hunters in these 
pocrite. I am not very certain whether I have made it sufficiently clear, to all | regions some few winters ago. 
concerned, why I have chosen to foot my scores and crosses with a favorite and/ A residence of some duration in the village of Drummondville, this past au, 
peculiar brand; but I have an incorrigible antipathy to all set and systematic | tumn, brought me upon Bob’s tracks,—for ours is a long and irtimate acquain- 
forms of doing things, and am never in such good case for my work ae when al-| tance, inasmuch as it dates from the years of his early childhood—and I have 
lowed to doit after my own hop, step, and jump fashion. With your leave, | treasured up a number of his good things to chalk out, from time to time, derived 
therefore, Mr. Editor, the odds and ends I am about to proffer you, will be ar- | from the stirring incidents and adventures related to me by my young ‘riend, 
ranged after the fashion of disarrangements I have quoted, and you must be con- | jn the experience of his wild forest life and sports. These I shall occasionally 
tent to pick them up as you would fine splinters among sawdust—that ia, just | drop in and mingle with my other scoremarks as the whim suits, and as I shall 
as you may find them. Bearing in mind that such things as * Charcoal Sketches” largely —_ qi of a a ae a ee = pn tyes 3 
and “Peneillings” have been, I am encouraged to seize hold of my piece of sot fhddinen ont oe aw nn th Setting * dethes a 
yA sort of seat renembling a cooper’s bench or wooden horse, used by shingle makers. [Concluded on 7th page.) 
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length of waiting. For 
rds as they lounged carelessly about ; looking im dress, 
ar more like a guerilla than e regular rope en, 
sgain, the strangé contrast of the miserable but, with a ee 2 
od walls, to the glittér of the mounted guard of honour w sat motionless 
side it, served to pass th® time ; but as the night was already far advanced, I 
turned towards my quarters, hoping that the next morning might gratify my cu- 
ee as eres where I was billeted I found Mike in wai who, the mo- 
ment he saw me, came hastily forward with a letter in his h An officer of 
Sir Arthor’s staff had left it while I was absent, desiring Mike on no account to 
omit its delivery the first instant he met me. The hand—not a very legible one 
—was unknown to One appearance of the billet such as betray- 
d no over scrupulous care in the writer. 
* I trimmed aa) leisurely ; threw a fresh log upon the fire ; disposed my- 
self completely at full length beside it; and then proceeded to form acquain- 
tance with my unknown . I will not attempt any description of 
the feelings which oninets filled me as i = The letter itself will sug- 
those who know my story. It ran thus :— 
cot os ‘‘ Placentia, July 8th, 1809. 
“ Dear O'MALLEY. 
vadhetl I’d rather march to Lisbon barefoot than write three lines, Fred 
Power insists upon my turning scribe, as he has a notion you'll be up at Cuesta’s 
head quarters about this time. You're in a nice scrape, devil alie in it: here 
has Fred been fighting that fellow Trevyllian for you; all because mh would 
not have patience and fight him yourself, the morning you left the Douro. So 
much for haste : let it be a lesson to you all your life. 

“ Poor Fred got the ball in his hip, and the devil a one of the doctors can find 
it: but he’s getting better any way, and going to Lisbon for change of air. 
Meanwhile, since Power's been wounded, Trevyllian’s speaking very hard of you 
and they all say here you must come back—no matter how—and put matters to 
rights. Fred has placed the thing in my hands, and I’m thinking we'd better call 
out the ‘heavies’ by tyrns; for most of them stand by Trevyllian. Maurice 
Quill and myself sat up considering it last night ; but, somehow we don’t clear- 
ly remember to-day a beautiful plan we hit upon; however, we'll have at it 
again this evening. Meanwhile come over here, and let us be ne something. 
We hear that old Monsoon has blown up a town, a bridge, and a big convent ; 
they must have been hiding the plunder very closely,-or he’d never have been 
reduced to such extremities. We'll have a brush with the French soon. 

“‘ Yours most eagerly, S. O’SHavcHnessy.” 

My first thought, as I ran my eyes over these lines, was, to seek for Power’s 
note, written on the morning we parted. I opened it, and to my horror found 
that it only related to dh ator with Hammersley. My meeting with Trevyl- 
lian had been during Fred’s absence, and—when he assured me all was satisfac- 
torily arranged, and a full explanation tendered ; that nothing interfered with 
my departure,I utterly forgot that he was only aware of one half my trou- 
bles ; and, in the haste and bustle of my departure had not a moment left me 
to collect myself, and think calmly on the matter. The two letters lay before 
me, and, as I thought over the stain upon my character thus unwittingly incurred 
—the blast I have thrown upon my reputation—the wound of my poor friend, 
who exposed himself for my sake,—I grew sick at heart, and the bitter tears of 
agony burst from my eyes. ; 

That weary night passed slowly over, the blight of all mv prospects, when 
they seemed fairest and brightest, presented itself to me in a hundred shapes ; 
and when, overcome by fatigue and exhaustien, 1 closed my eyes to sleep, it was 
only to follow up in my dreams my waking thoughts. Morning came at length ; 
but its bright sunshine and balmy air brought no comfort to me; I absolutely 
dreaded to meet my brother officers; I felt that, in such a position as I stuod, 
that no half or partial explanation could suffice to set me right in their estima- 
tion: and yet, what opportunity had I for aught else? Irresolute how to act, I 
sat leaning my head upon my hands, when I heard a footstep approach : I look- 
ed up and saw before me no other than my poor friend Sparks from whom I 
had been separated so long. Any other adviser at such a moment would, I ac- 
knowledge, have been as welcome ; for the poor fellow knew little of the world 
and still less of the service. However, one glance convinced me that his heart 
at least was true, andI shook his outstretched hand with delight. Ina few 
words, he informed me that Merivale had secretly commissioned him to come 
over, in the hope of meeting me; that, although the 14th men were persuaded 
that I wasnot to blame in what had occurred, yet that reports so injurious had 
gone abroad, so many partial and imperfect statements were circulated, that 
nothing but my return to head quarters would avail, and that I must not lose a 
moment in having Trevyllian out, with whom all the misrepresentations had 
originated. 

‘‘ This, of course,” said Sparks, ‘‘is to be a secret; Merivale being our Co- 
lonel 4 

‘‘ Of course,” said I ; “ he cannot countenance, much less counsel, such a pro- 
ceeding. Now then, for the road.” 

“Yes; but you cannot leave before making your report. Gordon expects to 
see you at eleven; he told me so last night.” 

‘‘T cannot help it; I shall not wait ; my mind is made up. My career here 
matters but little in comparison with this horrid charge. I shall be broke, but I 
shall be avenged.” 

‘Come, come, O'Malley ; you are in our hands now, and you must be guid- 
ed. You shall wait ; you shall see Gordon: half an hour will make your report, 
ete relays of horses along the road, and we shall reach Placentia by 
nightfall.” 

There was a tone of firmness im this, so unlike any thing I ever looked for in 
the speaker, and withal so much of foresight and precaution, that I could scarce- 
ly credit my senses as he spoke. Having, at length agreed to his proposal, 
Sparks left me to think over my return of the legion, promising ih=t, immedi- 
ately after my interview with the military secretary, we should start together for 
head quarters. 





CHAPTER LIX.—MAJOR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


‘This is Major O’Shaughnessy’s quarters, sir,” said a sergeant, as he stopped 
short at the duor of a small low house in the midst of an olive plantation ; an 
irish wolf dog—the well-known companion of the major—lay stretched across 
the entrance, and watching with eager and blood-shot eyes the process of cut- 
ting up a bullock, which two soldiers in undress jackets were performing within 
a few yards of the spot. 

Stepping cautiously across the savage-looking sentinel, I entered the little 
hall, and finding no one near, passed into a small room, the door of which lay 
half open. 

A very palpable odour of cigars and brandy proclaimed even without his pre- 
sence, that this was O'Shaughnessy’s sitting room ; so I sat myself down upon 
an old fashioned sofa to wait patiently for his return, which I heard would be im- 
mediately after the evening parade. Sparks had become knocked up during our 
ride, so that the last three =f ho I was alone, and, like most men in such cir- 
cumstances, pressed only the harder. Completely worn out for want of rest, I 
had scarcely placed myself on the sofa when I fell sound asleep. When I 
awoke all was dark around me, save the faint flickering of the wood embers 
on the hearth, and, for some moments, I could not remember where I was ; but 
by degrees recollection came, and as I thought over my position and its possible 
Consequences, I was again nearly dropping to sleep, when the door suddenly 
opened and a heavy step sounded on the floor. 

R lay wail and spoke not, as a large figure in a cloak approached the fire- 
ay and, stooping down, endeavoured to light a candle at the fast expiring 

I had little difficulty in detecting the major even by the half light ; a mutter- 
ed execration upon the candle, given with i energy that only an ghia ever 
bestows upon slight matters, soon satisfied me on this head. 


Ah, me fig i m4 we with the commissary, and the chandler to the forces. 


With these words he stood up, and his eyes falling o t thi 
, th t, h 
sprung a yard or two sebkwatds, exclaiming as he vid 90, « the blessed Virgin 
hie ‘cae ; a _ ; , 2 Most energetic crossing of himself accompanying 
” 0 : y pale and haggard face, when suddenly presented to his, having 
- ggested to the worthy major the impression of a supernatural visiter ; a 
earty burst of laughter, which I could not resist, was my only answer ; and 


th ’ : 
dance moment O'Shaughnessy was wrenching my hand in a grasp like a steel 


‘* Upon my conscience, I thought it was i 
» your ghost ; and, if you kept t 
— longer, I was going to promise you Christian burial, anid as Pees ae 
i. van oe Fy ey the Bishop could say between this and Easter. 
ments y Dey :—a little thin and something paler, I think, than when 


Having assured him that fatigue and hunger were in a 


cause of my sickly looks, the majo at measure the 


his day’s din i ici t proceeded to place before me the debris of 
¢ = went = ronning fire of paseenaieae eet pe Monet Keeping up 
“ "m as glad as if the Lord took the senior maj —— 
} Hd . or, to © 
With the blessing of Providence, we'll shoot Trevyllian ike s pete apts 
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eo. ‘TY . ried 
es that liké it. You are an ill treated man, that’s what it is ; 
it. Mislp Yerpecllteny bay eevis old in that 
tle r your lips to. Power's getting ‘ll right. t was con- 
— ao ra mid inck eee once more ! 
; ( ight to trust most to onet. And 
how is i ante we the old rogue right bay 
nse A ty i midst of wine and olives.” 
“No fear of him, the old sinner; but he isa fine fellow, after all. Charley, 
you are eating nothing, boy.” 
than eel ea the trath, I'm far more anzions to talk with you at this moment 


“So you shall ; the night’s young. Meanwhile I had better not delay mat- 
ters—you want to have Trevyllian out—is not that so?” 

“ Of course, you are aware how it happened ?” 

“IT know every thi on with your supper, and don’t mind me; I'll be 
back in twenty minutes or less.” 

Without waiting for any reply, he once more threw his cloak around him, and 
strode out of the room. Once moreI was alone: but already my frame of 
mind was altered ; the cheering tone of my reckless gallant countryman had 
raised my spirits, and I felt animated by his very manner. 

An hour elapsed before the major returned, and, when he did come, his ap- 
te and gestures bespoke anger and disappointment. He threw himself 

urriedly into a seat, and for some minutes never spoke. 

“* The world’s beautifully changed, any how, since I began it,O’Malley, when 
a mare 4 a man civilly that asked you to fight him ; the devil take the cow- 
ards, say I. 

“* What has happened, tell me, I beseech you !” 

“He won’t fight,” said the major, blurting out the words as if they would 
choke him. 

“‘ He’ll not fight ! and why *” 

The major was silent : he seemed confused and embarrassed ; he turned from 
the fire to the table, from the table to the fire, filled out a glass of wine, drank 
it — off, and, springing from his chair, paced the room with long impatient 
strides. 

‘* My dear O’Shaughnessy, explain, I beg of you. Does he refuse to meet 
me for any reason—— *” 

‘He does,” said the major, turning on me a look of deep feeling as he spoke ; 
‘* and he does it to ruin you, my boy ; but, as sure as my name is Dan, he’l! fail 
this time. He was sitting with his friend Beaufort when I reached his quarters, 
and received me with all the ceremonious politeness he well knows how to as- 
sume. I told him in a few words the object of my visit; upon which Trevyl- 
lian, standing up, referred me to his friend for a reply, and left the room. I 
thought that all was right, and sat down to discuss, as I believed, preliminaries, 
when the cool Puppy» with his back to the fire, carelessly lisped out, ‘It can’t 
be, major; your friend is too late !’” 

*** Too late !—too late 1’”’ said I. 

‘«* Yes, precisely so—not up to time ; the affair should have come off some 
six weeks since— We won't meet him now.’ ” 

“ «Ts that really your answer ?’”’ 

“¢This is really my answer; and not only so, but the decision of our 
mess.’” 

“* What I said after this he may remember. Devil take me if I can; but I 
have a vague recollectionof saying something, the aforesaid mess will never 
petition the Horse Guards to put on their regimental colours: and here I 
amn—” 

With these words the major gulped down a full goblet of wine, and once more 
resumed his walk through the room. I shall not attempt to record the feelings 
which agitated me during the major’s recital. In one rapid glance I saw the 
aim of my vindictive enemy. My honour, not my life, was the object he sought 
for; and ten thousand times more than ever did I pant for the opportunity to 
confront him in a deadly combat. 

“‘ Charley,” said O'Shaughnessy, at length, placing his hand upon my shoulder, 
“you must get to bed now: nothing more can be done to-night in my way. Be 
assured of one thing, my boy—I’ll not desert you; aad if that assurance can 
give you a sound sleep, you'll not need a lullaby.” 
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CHAPTER LX.—PRELIMINARIES. 


I awoke refreshed on the following morning, and came down to breakfast 
with a lighter heart than I had even hoped for; a secret feeling that all would 
go well had somehow taken possession of me, and I longed for O’Shaughnessy’s 
coming, trusting that he might be able to confirm my hopes. His servant in- 
formed me that the major had been absent since day-break, and left orders that 
he was not to be waited for at breakfast. 


I was not destined, however, to pasa a solitary time in his absence, for every 
moment brought some new arrival to visit me, and during the morning the co- 
lonel and every officer of the regiment not on actual duty came over. I soon 
learned that the feeling respecting Trevyllian’s conduct was one of unmixed 
condemnation among my own corps; but thata kind of party spirit which had 
subsisted for some months between the regiment he belonged to and the four- 
teenth had given a graver character to the affair and induced many men to take 
up his views of the transaction ; and, although I heard of none who attributed 
my absence to any dislike to a meeting. yet there were several who conceived 
that by going at the time I had forfeited all claim to satisfaction at his hands. 


‘* Now that Merivale is gone,” said an officer to me, as the colonel left the 
room, ‘I may confess to you that he sees nothing to blame in your conduct 
throughout, and, even had you been aware of how matters were circumstanced, 
your duty was too imperative to have preferred your personal considerations 
to it !” 

‘Does any one know where Conyers is!” said Baker. ‘The story goes 
that Conyers can assist us here.” 

“Conyers is at Zarza la Mayor with the 28th: but what can he do?” 

“That I’m not able to tell you; but I know O'Shaughnessy heard something 
at parade this morning, and has set off in search of him on every side.” 

** Was Conyers ever out with Trevyllian ?” 

‘Not as a principal, I believe. The report is, however, that he knows more 
about him than other people, as Tom certainly does of everybody.” 

‘Tt is rather a new thing for Trevyllian to refuse a meeting. They say, 
O'Malley, he has heard of your shooting. 

“No, no,” said another, ‘‘ he cares very little for any man’s pistol. If the 
story be true, he fires a second or two before his adversary ;—at least it was in 
that way he killed Carysfort !” , 

“‘ Here comes the great O'Shaughnessy !”’ cried some one at the window ; 
and the next moment the heavy gallop of a horse was heard along the cause- 


way. 

in an instant we all rushed to the door to receive him. 

“Tt’s all right, lads,” cried he, as he came up, “ we have him this time.”’ 

“ How? when!t why? what way have you managed !” fell from a dozen of 
voices, as the major elbowed his way through the crowd to the sitting room. 

‘Tn the first place,” said O'Shaughnessy, drawing a long breath, “I have 
promised secrecy as to the steps of this transaction: secondly, if I hadn't, it 
would puzzle me to break it ; for I'll be hanged if I know more than yourselves. 
Tom Conyers wrote me a few lines for Trevyllian; and Trevyllian pledges 
himself to meet our friend ; and that’s all we need know or care for.” 

‘‘ Then you have seen Trevyliian this morning.” 

“No, Beaufort met me at the village,” but even now it seems this affair is 
never to come off. Trevyllian has been sent with a forage party towards Lesca ; 
however, that can’t bealongabsence. But for heaven’s sake let me have 
some break fast.” . 

While O'Shaughnessy proceeded to the attack of the viands before him, the 
others chatted about in little groups: but all wore the pleased and happy looks 
of men who had rescued their friend from a menaced danger. As for myself, 
my heart swelled wi'h gratitude to the kind fellows around me. ' 

‘* How has Conyers assisted us at this juncture!’ was my first question to 
O'Shaughnessy when we were once more alone. 

“T am not at liberty to speak on that subyect, Charley. But be satisfied, the 
reasons for which Trevy]lian meets you are fair and honourable.” 

**T am content.” 

“‘The only thing now to be done is,to have the meeting as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

‘We are all agreed upon that point,” said I, “and the more so as the mat- 
ter had better be decided before Sir Arthur’s return.” — 

“* Quite trae; and aow, O'Malley, you had better join your people as soon 
as may be, and it will put a stop to all talking about the matter.” 

The advice was good, and t lost no time in complying with it, and when I 
joined the regiment that day at mess, it was with a light heart and cheerful 
spirit ; for, come what might of the affair, of one thing I was certain, my 
Taser was now put above any reach of ‘aspersion, and my reputation beyond 
attack, 

CHAPTER LXI.—ALL RIGHT. 

Some days after my return to head quarters, I was returning from a visit I 
had been making to a friend at one of the outposts, when an officer whom I 
knew slightly, overtook me and informed me that Major O'Shaughnessy had 
been to my quarters in search of me, and had sent persons in different directions 
to find me. 

peencemag, fe object of the major’s haste, I hurried on at once, and as | 
rode up to the spot, found him engaged to all appearance in most eager con- 
versation, “ Oh, here he comes,” cried he, as I canteredup, ‘‘Come, my boy 
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sprang from the to Uarters : ting ;” so saying, I 
was followed by | , who clegell the en! che en the room [ 


O’Shaughnessy 
and turning the key im it, sat down beside the table and erhang his my 
seemed buried in reflection. As I proceeded with my toile & his arms 


. ' t he ret 
answers tothe numerous questions I put to him, either as to the ‘time ‘of 


Trevyllian’s return—the place of the meeting—of any other part of the tra. 


His attention seemed to wander far from all around and ins 
he muttered indistinctly to himself, the few words I could ae Ber he 
remotest upon the ayy before ye . in the 

“ IT have written a letter or two » Major,” said I, openin - 
desk, “in case any thing happens, you will look toa fow things ogg 
tioned heve. Somehow I ‘ not write to poor Fred Sees ter > 
- pag for me, that his noble conduct towards me was the iast thing 

spoke of. 

‘“‘ What confounded nonsense you are talking!” said 0’ 
springing from his seat, and crossing the room. with tremenicne nt? 
“‘ croaking away there as if the bullet was in your thorax—hang it, man —, 
up.” ? ’ 

‘“‘ But, Major, my dear friend—what the deuce are you think: 1 
things I semana —"* you thinking of the 
“The devil, you are not going over it all again—are you?” said he in a voi 
of na measured rg ce 

I now began to feel irritated in turn, and really looked at hj 
seconds in considerable amazement. That he should have ane ihe dieec. 
tions I was giving him and attributed them to any cowardice, ~ 
a thought to bear, and yet how otherwise was I to understan 
style of his interruption. 

At length my temper got the victory, and with a voice of most 
calmness, I said, “‘ Major O’Shaughnessy, I am grateful, most Senators aan 
for the part you have acted towards me in this difficult business : at the same 
time as you now appear to disapprove of my conduct and bearing, when I am 
most firmly determined to alter neither, I shall beg to relieve you of the unplea- 
sant office of my friend.” , 

“Heaven grant that you could do so,” said he, interrupting me, while his 
clasped hands and eager look attested the vehemence of the wish. He paused 
fora moment, then springing from his chair, rushed towards me, and thew 
his arms around me. ‘No, my boy, I can’t do it—I can’t do it—I have tried 
to bully myself into insensibility for this evening’s work—I have endeavored 
to be rude to you, that you might insult me, and steel my heart against what 
might happen ; but it won’t do, Charley—it won’t do.” 

Vith these words, the big tears rolled down his stern cheeks, and his voice 
became thick with emotion. 

“ But for me, and all this need not )ave happened. I know it—I feel it 
—I harried on this meeting—your « aracter stood fair and unblemished 
be that—at least they tell me so »w——and I shall have to answer 
or ” 

“Come, my dear kind friend, don’t give way in this fashion—you have stood 


ert ge | by me through every step of tue road—don’t desert me on the thres- 
rs rs) ” 


“ The grave, O’Malley !——” 

“I don’t think so, Major ; but see, half-past six. Look to these pistols for 
me. Are they likely to object to hair triggers?” 

A knocking at the door turned off our attention, and the next moment Ba- 
ker’s voice was heard. | 

“ O'Malley, you'll be close run for time—the meeting place is full three miles 
from this!” 

I seized the key and opened the door; at the same instant O’Shaugh- 
—- rose and turned towards the window, holding one of the pistols in his 

and. 

‘“‘ Look at that, Baker—what a sweet tool it is,” said he, in a voice that ac- 
tually made me start ; not a trace of his lace excitement remained. His usually 
dry, half-humorous manner had returned, and his droll features were as full of 
their own easy devil-may-care fun as ever. 

‘‘ Here comes the drag,” said Baker—‘ we can drive nearly all the way, un- 
less you prefer riding.” 

“Of course not—keep your hand steady, Charley, and if you don’t bring him 
down with that saw-handle, you’re not your uncle’s nephew.” 

With these words we mounted into the tax cart, and set off. 
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LE CHATEAU DE VANDYK. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME BY CHARLES LEVER, ESQ. 


On the eighth day after my arrival at Brussels, I told my wife to pack up ; 
for, as Mr. Thysens the lawyer, who promised to write before that time, had 
not done so, we had nothing to wait for. We had seen Waterlvo, visited the 
Musée, skated about in liston slippers, through the Palais d’Orange, dined at 
Duboss,eat ice at Velioni’s, bought half the old lace in the Rue de la Madelaine, 
and almost caught an ague in the Allée Verte. This was, certainly, pleasure 
enough for one week ; so I ordered my bill, and prepared to evacuate Flanders. 
Lord help us, what beings we are! had I gone down to the rail-road by the 
Boulevards, and not by the Montagne de la Cour, what miseries might I not 
have been spared. Mr. Thysens’s clerk met me, just as I emerged from the 
Place Royal, with a letter in his hand. 

‘“* Ah, Monsieur, quel plaisir de vous voir,—voila une lettre pour vous.” 

I took it—opened—and read 

‘* Sir—I have just completed the purchase of the beautiful Chateau of Van- 
derstradentendunk, with all its gardens, orchards, pheasantries, piscine, prairies, 
and forest rights, which are now your property. Accept my most respectful 
congratulations upon your acquisition of this magnificent seat of ancient gran- 
deur, rendered double precious by its having been once tne favourite residence 
and chateaux of the great Vandyk.” 

Here followed a long encomium upon Reubens and his school, which I 
did not half relish, knowing it was charged to me in my account, the 
whole winding up with a pressing recommendation to hasten down at once 
to take possession, and enjoy the partridge-shooting, then in great abun- 
dance. 

My wife was in ecstacy to be The Frow von Vanderstradentendonk, with a 
fish-pond before the door, and twelve gods and goddesses in lead around it. To 
have a brace of asthmatic peacocks on a terrace and a dropsical swan on an 
island, were strong fascinations, not to speak of the straight avenues, leading 
nowhere, and the winds of heaven blowing everywhere. A house with a hun- 
dred and thirty windows and half as many doors, none of which would shut 
close ; a garden, with no fruit but crab-apples ; and a nursery, so called, be- 
cause the apd 0g of all the brats for a league round us. No matter, | 
had resolved to live abroad for a year or two; one place would do just as well 
as another ; at least, I should have quietness ; that was something ; there was 
no neighbourhood, no town, no high road, no excuse for travelling acquaintances 
to drop in, or rambling tourists to bore one with letters of introduction. Thank 
God ! there was neither a battle-field, a cathedral, a picture, nor a great living 
poet, for ten miles on every side. . 

Here, thought I, I shall have that peace Piccadilly cannot give. Cincin- 
natus like, I'll plant my cabbages, feed my turkeys, let my beard grow, and 
nurse my rental. Solitude never bored me ; I could bear anything but intru- 
sive impertinence ; and, so fardid I carry this feeling that, on reading Robin- 
son Crusoe, I laid down the volume in disgust on the introduction of his man 
Friday. 

It aa little, therefore, that the couleur de rose picture, the lawyer 
had drawn of the chateau, had little existence out of his own florid imagina- 
tion : the quaint old building, with its worn tapestries and faded furniture, 
suited the habit of my soul, and I hugged myself often in the pleasant reflec- 
tion that isny London acquaintances would be puzzling their brains for my 
whereabouts, without the slightest clue to my detection. Now, had I settled in 
Florence, Frankfort, or Geneva, what a life I must have led! There is always 
some dear Mrs. Somebody going to live in your neighbourhood, who begs you Ul 
look out for a house for her: something very eligible ; eighteen rooms well fur- 
nished, a southern aspect, in the best quarter; a garden indispensable ; and all 
for some forty pounds a year : or some other dear friend who desires you'll find 
a governess with more accomplishments than Malibran and more leai sing then 
Porson, with the temper of five angels and a vow in heaven to have no higher 
salary than a college bed-maker. Then there are the Thompsons passing 
through, whom you have taken care never to know before ; but who fall upon 
you now, as strangers in a foreign land, and take the benefit of the alien act 10 
dinners at your house during their stay. I stop not to enumerate the ciy!"g 
wauts of the more lately arrived resident, all of which are refreshed for your 
benefit; the recommendations to butlers who don’t cheat, to moral music 
masters, grave dancing-masters, and doctors who never take fees ; every '™ 
fraction by each of these individuals in his peculiar calling being set down 48 
a just cause of complaint against yourself, requiring an animated Sotseapondon’ 
in writing, and concluding with an abject apology and a promise to cut the de 
linquint that day, though you owe him a half-year’s bill. me | be 

These were all pleasant—not to speak of the curse of disjointed society, ! 
assorted, ill conceived, unreasonable pretension, vulgar impertinence, ®° 
fawning toadyism on every side, and not one man tobe found, to join you 
in laughing at the whole thing, which would amply repay one, for any ©? 
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‘No, thought I, I've had enough of Plorence, rl 
waters, and though it’s only a punt, yet I'll hold the sculls myself, and that’s 
something 

So much for the self-gratulation I indulged in, as the old chaise di poste 
rattled over the heavy pavement, and om short up at the Stine of my fu- 
ture dwelling. My wife was alarmed with the procession of villagers who 
awaited us on the steps, and, although an uglier population never trod their mo- 
ther earth in wooden sli fancied she could detect several faces of great 
beauty and much interest in the crowd. I saw nothing but an indiscriminate 
haze of cotton nighteaps, striped jackets, blouses, blac petticoats and sabots ; 
so, pushing my way through them, I left the bazoon and the Burgo-master to 
the united delights of their music and eloquence, and shu ting the hall door 
threw royself in a seat and thanked heaven that my period of peace and tran- 
guillity was at ee . 

Peace and tranquillity ! at airy visions! Had I selected the post of cad 
to an omnibus, a steward to a Greenwich steamer, were I a guide to the mouu- 
ment ora waiter at Long’s, my life had been one of dignifi repose, in compa- 
rison with my present existence. 

1 had not been a week in the chateau, when a travelling Englishman sprain- 
ed his ancle, within a short distance of the house. Asa matter of course he 
was brought there, and taken every care of for the few days of his stay : he 
was fed, housed, leeched, and stuped, and, when at length he proceeded,upon 
his jouroey, was profuse in his acknowledgments for the services rendered him : 
and yet, what was the base return of the ungrateful man? . . . I have scarcely 
temper to record it. During the very moment, when we were most lavish in 
our attention to him, he was sapping the very peace of his benefactors. He 
learned from the Flemish servants of the house that it had formerly been the 
favourite residence of Vandyk ; that the very furniture then there was unchang- 
ed since his time ; the , the table, the chair he sat on were all preserved 
The wretch! am I not warranted in calling him so’ made notes of all this, 
and, before I had been three weeks in my abode, out came a ‘“ Walk in Flan- 
ders,” in two volumes, witha whole chapter about me, headed “ CuaTeav DE 
Vanpvx" . . There we were, myself and my wife, in every window of tho 
Row—Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown and Green had bought us at a 
price, and paid for us: there we were—we who courted solitude and retire- 
ment, to be read of by every puppy in the west end and every apprentice in 
Cheapside. Our hospitality was lauded as if I kept open house for all comers, 
with **hot chops and brown gravy at a moment’s notice.” The antiquary was 
bribed to visit me by the fascinations of the spot, sacred to the reveries of ge- 
nius ; the sportsman by the account of my preserves ; the idler to say he had 
been there; and the guide-book-maker and historical biographer to vamp up 
details for a new edition of ‘ Belgium as it is, or Vandyk and his Contempo- 
raries. 

From the hour of the publication of that d—d book, I never enjoyed a mo- 
ment’s peace and ease. The whole tide of my travelling countrymen—and 
what a flood it is! came pouring into Ghent. Post horses could not be found 
sufficient for half the demand ; the hotels were crowded ; respectable peasants 
gave up their daily employ, to become guides to the chateau ; and little 
busts of Vandyk were hawked about the neighbourhood by children of four 
years old. The great cathedral of Ghent—Van Scamp’s pictures—all the his- 
toric remains of the ancient city, were at a discount ; and those who formerly 
exhibited them, as a livelihood, were now thrown out of bread. Like the dan- 
cing master who has gone up to Paris for the summer, or the physician who has 
not taken up stethscepe, they were reputed old-fashioned and passés ; and, 
if they could not describe the Chateau de Vandyk, were voted among the by- 
gones. 

The impulse once given, there was no stopping; the current was irresisti- 
ble ; the double lock on the gate of the avenue, the bull dog at the hall door, 
the closed shutters, the cut away bell-rope, announced a firm resolution in the 
fortress not to surrender ; but we were taken by assault, escaladed, and starved 
Out In turns. 

Scarcely was the tea-urn on the breakfast table when they began to pour in ; 
old and young, the halt, the one-eyed, the fat, the thin, the melancholy, the 
merry, the dissipated, the dyspeptic, the sentimental, the jocose, the bJunt, the 
ceremonious, the courtly, the rude, the critical, the free and easy: one came 
forty miles out of his way and pronounced the whole thing an imposition and 
myself a humbug; another insisted upon my getting up at dinner, that he 
might sit down in my chair, characterised by the confounded guides, as “ la 
chaise de Vandyk ;” a third went so far as to propose lying down in the great 
four-post bed, just to say he had been there, though my wife was then init. I 
speak not of the miserable practice of cutting slices of all the furniture as re- 
lics. John Murray took an inventory of the whole contents of the house for a 
new edition of his guide-book, and Holman the blind traveller felt me all over 
with his hand, as I sat at tea with my wife ; and,last of all,a respectable cheese- 
monger from the Strand, after inspecting the entire building from the attics to 
the cellar, pressed sixpence into my hand at parting, and said, ‘‘ Happy to see 
you, Mr. Vandyk, if you come into the city !” 

The advice and counsel I met with, oral and written, would fill a yo- 
lume, and did ; for I was compelled to keep an album in the hall for the writer's 
names. 

One suggested that my desecration of the temple of genius would be less dis- 
gusting, if I dined in my kitchen and left the ancient dining room as the great 
artist had left it. 

Another hinted that my presence in my own house destroyed all the illusions 
of its historic associations. 

A third, a young lady—to judge by the writing—proposed my wearing a 
point beard and lace ruffles, with trunk hose and a feather in my hat ; probably 
to favour the illusion so urgently mentioned by the last writer, and, perhaps, to 
indulge visitors like my friend the cheesemonger. 

Many pitied me—well might they !—as one insensible to the associations of 
the spot ; while my very servants, regarding me only as a show part of the es- 
tabliahment, neglected their duties on every side, and betook themselves to cice- 
ronéship, each allocating his peculiar territory to himself, like the people who 
show the lions and the armor in the Tower. 

No weather was either too hot or too cold, too sultry or too boistero us, no 
hour too late or too early, no day was sacred. If the family were at prayers, or 
at dinner, at breakfast or in bed, it mattered not: they had come many miles to 
see the chateau, and see it they would. 

Alas! thought I, if, assome learned persons suppose, individuals be recog- 
nisable in the next world, what a melancholy time of it will be yours poor Van- 
dyk! If they make all this hubbub about the house you lived in, what will they 
do about your fleshy tabernacle ? 

As the season advanced, the crowds increased, and, as autumn began, the cou- 
flicting currents to and from the Rhine all met in my bed-room. There took 
place all the rendezvous of Europe. Runaway daughters there first repented 
in papa’s arms, and profligate sons, promised amendment for the future. My- 
self and my wife were passed by unnoticed and disregarded amid the tumult of 
recognition and salutation. We were emaciated like skeletons: our meals we 
eat when we could, like soldiers on a retreat, and we slept in our clothes, not 
knowing at what moment the enemy might be upon us. ks, bolts, and bars 
were ineffectual : our resistance only increased curiosity, and our garrison were 
ever open to bribery. , : 

It was to no purpose that I broke the windows, to let in the north wind and 
acute rheumatism ; to little good did I try an alarm of fire every day about two, 
when the house was fullest, and I failed signally in terrifying my torturers 
when I painted the gardener’s wife sky blue, and had her placed in the hall, 
with a large label over the bed, ‘‘ collapsed cholera.” Bless your heart the 
tourist cares for none of these, and I often think it would have saved English 
powder and shot to have exported half a dozen of them to the East, for the siege 
of St. Jean d’Acre. Had . v been only told of an old picture, a tea-pot, a 
hearth brush—or a candlestick that once belonged to Godfrey de Bouillon or 
Peter the Hermit, they would have stormed it under all the fire of Egypt. 
Well, it’s all over at last : human patience could endure no longer, we escaped 
by night, got away by stealth to Ghent, took post horses in a feigned name, 
and fled from the Chateu de Vandyk, as from the plague. Determined no lon- 
ger to trust to chances, I have built a cottage myself, which has no historic as- 
soviations further back than six weeks ago, and fearful even of being known as 
the cidevant possessor of the chateau, never confess to have been in Ghent 
in my life, and, if Vandyk be mentioned, ask if he is not the postmaster at 

ervuren. vi 

Here then I conclude my miseries. I cannot tell what may be the leasure 
that awaits the live lion, but I envy no man the delights that fall to his lot, who 
inhabits the den of the dead one. 


“ The Dead Heat. 3 
“Perhaps one or two more allusions to dead heats may revive agreeable re- 
miniscences. f 
“It is difficult to conjecture anything more complimentary to the skill of the 
Weigher than occurred in the Handicap Plate, A. F., in 1827, when six came to 
the post. Goshawk, then four years old, 8st. 6lb. ; ran a dead heat with Stumps, 
five years old, 9st. 2lb.” Robinson steering for the former, and Arnull the latter. 
he odds at starting, 6 to four on Stumps, and five to 1 against Goshawk. 
“On the two coming again to the post, it was six to four on the former; and 
again resulted in a dent host, 
“A third time they were at the scratch, and the Whalebone blood still kept 
the grey the favorite, for his presumed superierity in stoutness over the son 0 
lerlin. However, with five to four against him, after another severe struggle, 
Goshawk carried off the dearly earned £50 trophy ! 
“In the first Spring Meeting, 1829, a Handicap Sweepstakes, ten started, the 
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2ib. ; and Corsair, four years, 8st. 7ib., made a dead heat of three, the jat'cr| sorr.” Between tive aud six ou Su 
having been the favorite at starting, and neither of the others named. Poor Pa-| vulsion. His coffin is inscribed —“ Louis Charles De La Bourdonnais, died 


vis on the mare, thenon-favorite of the trio, triumphe? in the next heat, to_the 
great delight of a heavy specolator in those days, who not only laid against 
oreryiaane at the commencement, and backed the roan mare at high odds, but 
stuck to his text, betting against the other two, and supporting at seven to two 
the victor in the final struggle, thus ‘ Skinning the Lamb,’ as it is yclept, with a 
double -handled knife. 

‘On the following Friday the Newmarket Stakes was prod uctive of intense 
excitement to the Derby speculators Patron landed first; but not so easily as 
he ought to have done, to warrant his beiug backed against the field at odds at Ep- 
som Downs. However, the Rhoda anu Pesegnolle colts belonging to Mr. Rush 
and Lord G. Bentinck, with Lord Grosvenor’s Ebury, ran a dead heat for second, 
and all occupied immediately after ahigh and equal position in the Derby odds, 
which they maintained with but trivial variance up to the eventful day. 

“ The pepruases of getting second, though not exactly, is incidentally ap- 
plicable to the subject we are discussing. In the race for the Riddiesworth in 
1827, Donna Clara’s claim, carrying 3\b. short weight, though coming in first, 
was successfully impugned, and the stakes given to Glenartney, placed No 2 
by the judge. Some vowed Mameluke, others protested Roderick, was entitled 
to that important position ; as it was, the event was within an ace of putting 
them all three a dead heat for second.” 


DEATH OF LA BOURDONNAIS. 


To the Editor of ‘ Bell’s Life in London.” 

Dear Str,—When one of note is taken from among us, all are interested in 
the minutest particulars of the translation. I have just returned from following 
the remains of De La Bourdonnais to the grave, andthe feelings of the moment 
compel me to trace my thoughts on paper. A star has fallen, a great light has 
gone out. The first chess-player of the age has been reverentially laid in his 
last narrow house some two or three hours since. France sent this great man 
here, but a fortnight back, to die. France demands an account of her son’s last 
moments at our hands. 

To give a memoir of De La Bourdonnais’ life is not here my aim, I write of 
death alone—on a day devoted exclusively to the grave. 

De La Bourdonnais came here towards the close of November to fulfil a chess 
engagement, to play in a public room, for which he was to receive a weekly pay- 
ment. I had made him an offer last spring to visit us and play a few months in 
the Saint George’s Club, tendering him my personal guarantce that he should 
clear his expenses and return to Paris with £50. The foolish interference of 
certain Parisian meddlers led to this proffer being declined, unless backed by a 
twenty pound note sent in advance ; to thisI could not accede, and so the mat- 
ter dropped, to the hearty regret, subsequently, of De La Bourdonnais. We 
were here quite aware of his declining state of health, but medical men were of 
opinion he might yet live years, and certain it was that his chess faculty shone 
undiminished, as proved by his daily play at the Cafe de la Regence. De La 
Bourdonnais bore the journey tolerably well, supported by the untiring devo- 
tion of his attached wife. He played in public the first two days, but then 
broke down, and was carried to his lodging in a pitiable state of suffering. 
His disease was ascites, accompanied by scrotal hernia. He had been tapped 
21 times in Paris during the last year and a half. His words now were, ‘‘I 
cannot play in public, death seems there to stare me in the face—I want to 
have my wife ever with me. Come three or four of you to me in private, and 
let us see if I have my wonted force, if I find my genius flagging I abandon 
chess forever, and return to Paris.” I played my first game with him, I believe 
the next day, receiving a pawn, and lost; the game appearing in Bell’s Life a 
fortnight back. He made one splendid dash, sacrificing a rook for a knight, and 
we all agreed his play could not be finer. With two or three of our best play- 
ers he subsequently played a few games. “ The old lion,” quoth he, ‘‘ hath yet 
his claws and teeth.” 

The pecuniary circumstances of De La Bourdonnais now began to excite 
our attention, though his sensitiveness on the subject precluded as yet all posi- 
tive interference. He removed from the parlor to the garret of No. 1, Salisbury 
Street, and the reason was unexplained to our satisfaction. Alas! when alone 
with his wife in this miserable attic, his first remark was “ well, nothing is above 
us now but heaven. I have come to a garrei at last ;” and he burst into tears, 
and wept like a child. Madame De La Bourdonnais, pressed home upon the 
point, was brought with difficulty to confess that they had not half a crown in 
the world—that they were utterly destitute of the commonest wearing apparel 
and necessaries of life—and were without the means of paying the week’s rent 
of their humble abode. Half an hour after this distressing avowal our com- 
mittee was formed to raise a public sudscription. The first medical attend- 
ance (honor to the noble in heart !) proffered its services gratuitously ; good 
rooms were taken at No. 4, Beaufort-buildings, where the invalid, after a ne- 
cessary delay, occasioned by the necessity of surgical operatior, found him- 
self on Saturday, the 5th instant, surrounded with every comfort money 
couia purchase. Thanks to British feeling, we got up a hundred pounds imme- 
diately ! 

I must here remark upon a sapient question asked by a Paris friend in a letter 
about this time, as to why De La Bourdonnais should venture to take such a 
journey in so inclement aseason? That it is all very well to tender advice, but 
how was he to live in Paris! The last green leaf was there eaten up, and posi- 
tive starvation stared him in the face. The words of Madame De La Bourdon- 
nais are conclusive upon the point. True, Thiers, during his short ministry, 
had got La B. upon the pension list for 1,200 francs as “ un homme des let- 
tres,”’ but not a shilling of this was available till next summer, and in the mean- 
time there were mouths to feed and backs toclothe. Be it hoped the French go- 
vernment will vest at least a portion of this pension in the widow. La B. lived, 
then, solely on what he peti win at the Regence, sometimes carrying home 
two, three, or four francs, and frequently nothing. “It takes a long while,” 
said he to me last week, ‘‘to win five francs there. If you win two games run- 
ing, at a franc, giving rook, the loser then demands rook and knight.” Hapless 
genius! was it come tothis? After toiling thus morning long at the Regence 
to take home a trifle to buy a meal, La B. had been two hours mounting the 
staircase fainting with pain. Moveables had been parted with—chess books 
thrown overboard—wearing apparel sold—hope long since withered and fled. 
O Parisian chess players, never ask us why La Bourdonnais came here! For 
three months last winter poor La B. could not play at all, and we must ac- 
knowledge the collection made then by French amateurs; but it only reached 
two or three hundred francs. A claim was made upon the government, La B.’s 
aunt having lent citizen Egalite, Louis Philippe’s father, a hundred thousand 
francs. This claim could not be recognized, but the King of the French kindly 
presented La B. with 300 francs. Still all this was but temporary. Five pounds 
were sent over from London to pay the journey,{but small sums debts were to be 
paid before leaving Paris, and it was only by means of akind advance of 60 
francs from a friend there, that La Bourdonnais was enabled to start. 

On the evening of the 5th I played a second game with De La Bourdonnais, 
receiving pawn, and drew it; a long dull game not worthy of much note. On 
Tuesday the 8th, I playedtwo interesting games with him, winning one and 
drawing the other ; and these were the last games our friend played on earth, 
except a solitary game on the 9th, giving the rook, to a stranger, a gentleman 
who wished to try his force. . oe 
* During the 9th, 10th, and 11th, De La Bourdonnais was visibly getting worse 
in health, and on Friday week was again operated upon by Mr. Babington, the 
eminent surgeon. I visited the sick man of course daily, and had much inter- 
esting conversation with him, relating chiefly to chess. At times he would 
brighten up, but was mostly in a desponding state. The silver cord was fast 
loosening, and the bowl was breaking at the fountain of life. He frequently 
read his bible, and expressed himself as finding therein much consolation. 
“There are hopes of the future in me,” said he, “ which, though of no form of 
faith or creed, our French philosophers have never destroyed in my mind.” Kind- 
ly and constantly did his friends come to him, and deep gratitude was his for 
their attention. ‘‘ But one care have J,” remarked he frequently, “‘as to things 
of earth. My wife, cette femme vertweuse, who for two years has hardly lain 
down upon a bed; who lived on bread in Paris that I might fight my disorder 
with wine and meat—I leave my wife to beggary.” A fourteen years’ marriage 
had so consolidated the first ties. Painful contrast! The first half of that pe- 
riod saw the La Bourdonnais living at St. Maloe in a chateau, with five servants 
and two carriages, while the latter half!—O world! how dost thou reward ge- 

ius ! 

On Saturday, the 12th, an extraordinary impulse came over poor De La Bour- 
donnais ; he insisted upon having a cabriolet procured by seven o'clock in the 
morning, and going out with his wife for a ride. With difficulty he got into the 
carriage, and he chose to be driven in the direction of Hackney. Jammed in 
opposite Shoreditch Church, with a crowd of conflicting vehicles, Madame de la 
Bourdonnais called his attention to the edifice: ‘That is the church we were 
married in,” said the poor lady ; such was the fact. La B. wrung her hands in 
silence ; he presently desired to be conveyed home. It was his last day with 
her on earth. A remark made several times during these, his latter days, struck 
forcibly wpon our attention. Said La Bourdonnais to M. Barthes and myself 
more than once, “ Dimanche je saurai mon sort ”—Sunday was at hand. 

I had been with him in the afternoon of Saturday, and returned in the even- 
ing just as he awoke from a deep but short sleep. He knew me, and said he 











{| was better, but became presently unconscious, and I felt an internal conviction 
Madame De 


inking. La Bourdonnais was not permitted to be this 
a dates Just before I left (his last visitor) he pressed my 
hand—* Bon soir, mon ami,” murmured his pinched-up lips ; and after I was 











gone he coutinue to whisper, as if bidding adieu to all around—* bon soir, bon 
nday morning he expired with 2 slight con- 


December 13 1840, aged 43.” He has found the common bourne of as all, 
and we have lost the first chess player in the world. One consolation was his 
in death—that kind and generous sympathy of the British circle of chess ama- 
teurs which placed every temporal comfort at the disposal of his friends, and 
smvothed down sume of the deepest wriykles of his death-pillow, by conveying 
to his heart the comforting assurance that the beloved wife of his bosom was 
not left wanting home or bread. Be it the task of us chess-players to strain 
every effort to augment the balance of the subseription fund, so as to place at 
this distressed lady's disposal a small capital with which she may combat the 
world’s wants successively. Let us remember that Madame is our country wo- 
man—an English lady—estranged by a fourteen years’ xesidence from such 
connections here as might otherwiss have superseded the necessity of making 
this appeal. 

bay ae we have fulfilled the moornful duty of attending the funeral of 
oar chess king. The heavy snow-fall, across which he was borne from the 
hearse, struck drearily upon the mournful group. The trees and shrubs pre- 
sented a mass of white to the eye, and all was coldly desolate. The snow sealed 
up everything with that air of profound trenquillity which seemed indeed to say, 
‘Here, the weary rest, and the wicked troubleth not ; but all around is peace.” 
In arranging the obsequies, the committee's chief care was to unite economy 
with the respect due to one so loved for talent by many countries. We were 
compelled tu restrict the number of the invited—the first coach containing per- 
sonal friends of Madame, and the latter ourselves, the committee. De La Bour- 
donnais is interred at the Cemetery, Kensall-green, the same spot which, by 
unsought coincidence, contains the mortal remains of our own chess hero, 
M‘Donne!l—the one taken from us at 43, the other snatched away at 37. Verily, 
there be things should make men think ! ‘ 

I regret to trespass at such length, and in so hurried a manner, upon these co- 
lumns, but hope t shall stand excused. The chief of the games poor De La 
Bourdonnais played here will doubtless appear in Bell. It were out of place 
now to speak of the skill of the departed chess-player. A minister of Napo- 
leon once, in drawing up a state paper, inserted a phrase as to the insisting upon 
the recognised existence of the French republic, “Strike all that out,’’ com- 
manded Napoleon ; “ the existence of the French republic, like the shiinng of the 
sun, may speak for itself.” So be it with the chess fame of M. De La Bour- 
donnais. I remain, dear sir, truly yours, Georce Wacker. 

17 Soho-square, London; Thursday, Dec. 17, 1840. 

=. gE 
A Ramble in New Brunswick, 

I was wrapt in admiration of the beauty of the landscape, which displayed 
long valley, environed by steep hills, covered with a magnificent growth of forest 
trees, rejoicing in the most varied ef the autumnal tints, now glowing under the 
last brilliant rays of gorgeous sunset. In the depth of the valley, the bright 
waters of a small river wound their way through the rich alluvial intervale, rip- 
pling and murmuring over a gravelly bed. hile gazing in delight upon the 
scene, I had nearly fallen over a country lad, who on his Pad and knees was 
creeping along the road-side, watching intently a buck-wheat field; he was 
trailing along an old-fasioned Tower-musket, and on enquiry I found he was en- 
deavoring to get a shot at a flight of pigeons, which had shortly before alighted 
among the grain. I advised him to get to the other side of the field, through a 
cedar thicket, which he quickly effected: reaching a tolerable opening in the 
bushes, which afforded a good view, with the musket resting on a small tree, he 
poured a deadly discharge into the unsuspecting flock, not however without be- 
ing greatly tumbled over backwards by the recoil of his gun, which was greatly 
over-charged. Conceiving himself desperately wounded, he roared most lusti- 
ly, and the noise he made drove the flock past where I stood laughing at the 
adventure—discharging both barrels among them, a lane seemed for a moment 
to be formed through the cloud of birds. Dead and wounded came tumbling to 
earth in heaps, and my country friend, having recovered from his fright, was 
particularly active in the cripple-chase which ensued, until having stuffed m 
game-bag to repletion, I allowed the delighted boy to possess himself of the 
numbers which yet remained ungathered. 

‘Night found me snugly seated in a comfortable farm-house, discussing the 
latest news with a grey-headed farmer, who, although a stranger, had received 
me with the greatest kindness, and at once, extended that hospitality which is so 
universal in new countries, with a thin population and but few wayfarers. ‘ The 
open door’ is a matter of course in the vicinity of the forest ; there is something 
in the very savor of the green woods which smacks of good-will, a perfect free- 
dom from selfishness, and an anxious desire to extend the rites of hospitality 
to all whose path may lie through the forest, or along the unfrequented bye- 
ways. 

‘“T rose early next morning iftending to depart, but was not permitted. A 

North American breakfast smoked upon the ample board, consisting of broiled 
pigeons, ham, eggs, chickens, bread of various sorts (of which that made from 
Indian corn appeared in large quantity), fine mealy potatoes, capital tea with 
rich cream, and a profusion of country cakes and wild berries A numerous 
and healthy family assembled round the table, and after a reverend grace from 
the head of the house due and ample justice was done to the viands, for the dry 
and bracing airis a great sharpener of the appetite. While discussing the meal, 
mine host gave me a brief historv of his life. He was a native of England, 
and bred a stocking-weaver : but having been thrown out of employment at a 
time when he had a small family springing up around him, he had boldly resolved 
on emigrating : and landing on the shores of New Brunswick with his wife and 
children, had proceeded to this vale, which was then almost in a perfect state of 
nature—a few hardy settlers having just commenced operations by building log- 
houses, clearing a few acres of ground, and preparing them for the first crop. 
He had been able to secure a lot of two hundred acres, and setting to work, 
awkwardly enough at first, he had succeeded, after a short struggle in over- 
coming the difficulties incident to a new settlement; and, that accomplished, 
he had gradually risen to the rank of an independent farmer, in easy eircumstan- 
ces, possessing an excellent farm, with numerous flocks and herds. He spoke 
of his farm almost with paternal affection ; it had been reclaimed from the forests 
principally by the labor of his own hands, and he yet delighted to talk of the 
various imorovements he intended to make, with the aid of the rosy-cheeked 
boys and girls who clustered around the board. Amid the younger portion of 
the family figured my fellow-sportsman among the pigeons; he was a grand- 
child, the first-born of mine host’s eldest son, who lived on an adjoining farm. 
He had abstracted the ancient musket (which had accompanied the old farmer 
from England) from the hooks over the kitchen fire-place, and stolen off with it 
to have a shot at the pigeons. This youngster seemed the pet of the household, 
and gave me to understand that he could show me capital fishing-ground in the 
river, and backed his grand father’s earnest request that I would spend another 
day with them, by promising me good sport. : 
‘“‘My young companion guided me to a shady part of the stream, which, he 
assured me, contained trout in abundance ; but although he had used every en- 
deavor to catch them with bait, he had not succeeded. The waters were too 
clear, and the fish were much too cautious to be deceived by his rude tackle. 
My rod, and a cast of flies fit for the stream and the season, were soon prepared, 
and by using a long line, and being careful to keep out of sight, a large basket 
was filled with fine trout in a few hours, much heavier than my youthful guide 
was able to carry.” 











—A Man Killed, 
pong Sr. ALBANS, Vt., Jan. 14, 1841. 

Gentlemen :—I send you below an account of the most remarkable occurrence 
that has taken place in this vicinity for some time. Yours respectfully, J.C. 

On Monday last, Mr. John C. Clark and James Owen, while chopping cord- 
wood about two miles from this village, on what is called the old Hitchburn 
road, were suddenly attacked by four large bears, and melancholy to relate, Mr. 
Owen was killed in the encounter by being squeezed to death by one of the beasts. 
The bear approached him, and Mr. Owen raised his axe to strike him a blow, 
but the bear by a side movement with one of his paws, knocked it from his hand, 
and of course did not receive the blow. He then sprung upon Mr. O. and took 
him between his fore paws, carrying him some distance, squeezing him so tight 
as to prevent him from using his arms and precluding the possibility of an at- 
tempt to frighten the bear by his cries, ‘The bear only dropped him on so | 
found by his companion, whose cries, added to the swinging of his hat, frig “o 
ed him. The bear made his escape. Buttwo of the three others, while 
this was going on, were killed by Mr. Clark, who says he was cece Sage 
during the whole affair, and went about the work of slaughter as o wou on 
day’s work. ‘The two which*were killed were despatched by @ blow oo t ’ 
head. They will weigh, when dressed, about four or five hundred = s each. 
What caused the bears to be so numerous, and wild, is not known. a are 
frequently seen in this vicinity, but have never before been neeey to es 
body. They had probably been denned : man Pray wl e weather being 
warm for the season, came out in pursuit of some . : 5 

Mr. Owen was respected by all who knew him, and has left a wife a = 
children. He was for many years first Selectman, and was at mg tee — 
death Town Clerk. 


‘traordinary.—Charles X., x-King of France, was xtravagant- 
ly olled” eS aad. He xhibited xtraordinary <r. in 
xigency ; he was xemplary in xternals, but xtrinsic on xamination; 6 was 
xatic under xhortation, xtreme in xcitement, and xtraordinary in — 
xpression. He was xpatriated for his xcesses ; and, to xpiate his xtravagance, 





xiled and xpired in xile. 
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soins OF THE PRESENT Day. 


_ BY AN €Z-DRAGSMAN. 


“ Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Piyiaplonn eign eee 
“naa nate Si fone 


cabs have superseded that truly national vehicle, the well-ap- 

ute erga of ny hh shays” is run—the sun has set upon their 
Prory —etanhopes and dennets have grown into disuse, and a tilbury is but rarely 
geen. 


$$$ 


- Ode 


of affairs has been productive of one evil, which I, for one, most 


donna ; and that is, the nearly total extinction of that most useful 
breed of useful animals—the neat, compact, buggy horse. 


. eyes were gratified by beholding well-shaped, well-put- 
sngaibes Sable Walk aun ead card 00 and splendid action—rarely is such a 
horse to be met with in the present day. We look in vain for the cocky little 
cobs, wot used to go with their knees up to their chins, and do their twelve or 
fourteen miles an hour without winking; this was the stamp driven by the own- 
er of “Coventry,” and many of my readers will doubtless remember that cele- 


we 1 fher «¢ we ne’er shall look upon his like again ;” the good old sort I 


“have alluded to, find but little favor in the opinions of our modern Jehus ; in 


i have long, lanky. spiry, weedy quadvupeds, with switch tails, as 
pear sop natade and Sppreranes for the work cut out for them, as a Thames 
wherry to cross the Atlantic. 

The charioteers of the rising generation are all for blood , the consequenc: 
is, that the best description. of horses for single harness are to be fount in th: 
crack teams of the fast coaches. A quarter of an hour's saunter in Hyde-park 
during the Landon season will convince the veriest tyro of the trath of this ob 
servation. We are gladdened once in a way by a quiet tara out, which remind 
us of “the days that are gone,” where utility is combined with show; for in m 
opinion, the baggy-horse with shape and action, such as the “ Coventry” Finav 
alluded to, isa more useful, as well as a more sightly animal in single harnes- 
than a Ne vinarket weed made up for London work. 

Icon’ess myself as belonging to that decrie! race “the old schol,” and T ca 
reweinber the first tilbury made by its golfather ; the tlbury for a tine gave plac 
to the stanhope, and last of all came the dennet. The owners aud drivers o 
these scveral carriages. $9.07 qoarier of a ceatury ago, prided the nselves on their 
cattle, aud some of my readers will amit that the turns-out were of a very su- 
perior stamp to those of the present day “The fo ur-in-ha viclab seta lantadle 
example, aot taught the ideas—not to shoot—'vat the sort of horse a man orgie 
todrve. The foar-in-haod excited ein ilatioa, av earilation brow’: farcn good 
horses. 

fu those palmy days, high prices were given, it ix true, hut the p wchaser had 
something for his mouey; and Ta ed scarcely ald, that a really good horse is 
never dear at any price. Temporamutantur E-ovnny isthe order of the day 
n », acd we mast see how far the cheay systein is for the better. 

From the year 1813, we snay date th: adoption of ming continental customs. 
B.ack neck eloths, and hoots jor tall- lees are Frenc 1 unportations—ditto cabs ; 
the furwer innovatiwa may b3 perhaps com ‘e nned—to the latter, I rather in- 
cline. 

\ well-an »:inted cabriolet is a confortable and gentlemanly conveyance, and 
for ah ciclor, does thedaty ofa cluse carriage at half the expense. A perfect 
cabrio’ t- o se, however, costs money, and the equipage must be well turned 
out; bit verv few are eaduwed with the gift of doing the thing properly, and a 
seedy cab wi) a horse to maic') are abominations not to be endured. [| 
have said that a cab should be well ‘got up:” in order to do this, the owner 
must possess two horses, one for daylight, and another for night-work ; a clever 
screw ” will answer for the latter purpose—one that can go the pace, although 
he must never show until the lamplighters have gone their rounds. Many of 
my acquaintances adopt this pe No man who values a good horse would 
dream of allowing him to stand exposed to the chilling ni ht-air, at the opera, 
the theatre, or at his club. An old friend of mine, of the Life Guards, now no 
more, had the best night-hack I ever sat behind—yet strange to say, this useful 
animal had scarcely a leg to stand upon; but he was as safe as the mail and ne- 
ver made a blunder; trot he could not, but he galloped transcendantly well, and 
turned corners at the top of his speed, with a neatness and precision perfectly 
marvellous. yee 

A pheaton built by Peters, of Park-street is worthy of notice: it will be turn- 
ed out in good taste, and although differing essentially from the vehicles bearing 
the same name in the days of our forefathers, as a chestnut-horse does from a 
horse-chestnut, the equipage must be pronounced a stylish one ; it is admirably 
adapted to the form of horse now so much in vogue—the slight, showy, blood- 
looking galloway. This description of carriage follows well—the draft is no- 
thing—two well-fed donkeys would spin a modern phzeton round the ring in the 
park without distressing themselves, or exhibiting the slightest symptoms of 
woe. ; 

The pheton is a useful as well as ornamental carriage: for independently of 
its attractions in the park and for town use, it is a most comfortable vehicle for 

osting. I have already said it follows well; to which recommendation may be 
added the facility it affords for carrying your carpet-bag and portmanteau, as 
well as the means of accommodating a friend. Your man is comfortably 

seated out of ear-shot behind—unrestrained conversation can be indulged in, 
without the apprehension of every word being repeated, with additions, in the 
servants’ hall. 

On the whole, therefore, I prefer the pheton to the cab—it is scarcely more 
expensive, and is decidedly the more useful carriage of the two—that is, for a 
bachelor in the enjoyment of a moderate income. Ifthe fortune will admit of 
an indulgence in three or four carriages, and a stable of a dozen horses, of course 
the case is different. 

The cab is essentially an evening carriage for a single man; for day-work 
give me a really good tilbury—a tilbury built by Tilbury I mean, not a gig hung 
upon a T. spring, but a veritable tilbury—there is no carriage equal to it for 
town driving to run upon the stones, or ‘on the nail,” as it is termed: off the 
stones the Seenet is the thing ; for a tilbury on the road is like a sailor ashore— 
out of its element. 

The style of horse driven in the tilburies of the present day, is not to my 
fancy, and the absurd and dangerous fashion of the switch-tail cannot be suffi- 
ciently condemned. I have a great aversion to long tails for single harness. 
One of our best dragsmen lost th leg in consequence of a rein getting under 
the dock of a switch-tailed horse, and I have had one er two narrow escapes 
myself when driving with a friend who permits such abominations. 


For single harness, the square-tail and short-dock are indisputably superior in 
appearance to the fly-flappers; but putting appearance out of the question, 
there is danger attendant upon the system. Some horses are particularly tick- 
lish about the crupper; and if by chance they catch you on the loose, and jerk 

our rein under the dock, the odds are they will kick you and your tilbury, stan- 
ope, or dennet, as the case may be, to atoms. There is a remedy for this 
which I will point out, and which I adopted myself some years ago 


The first horse I ever owned had this fault. He was given to me by a near 
relative. The horse was advertised for sale, and to be seen at a livery-stable 
in Bratun-street. I went to the mews and examined him; he was a splendid 
and showy animal, and warranted sound. I was astorished at the low price de- 
manded for hin—forty-five guineas—for he looked like a hundred. I was re- 
ferred to his owner, the late Colonel! Smythe, of Richmond. I was allowed a 
trial, and having borrowed a friend’s tilbury, drove my probationary steed down 
to his master’s residence. 

As I was leaving the om of the stables, the ostler ran after me and whisper- 
ed, “‘ Mind his tail, sir, he’s apt to hyst” (meaning hoist, Anglice, kick.) I did 
80, and as I had the pleasure of a on visiting terms with Colonel Smythe, 
aay no scruple of inquiring minutely into the qualities of his horse. He very 
ery J told me the animal was a delightful one—sound, steady, and very fast ; 

that nnous word in horse-dealing), that he had one besetting sin, which was, 
¥f he caught the rein under his dock, he would kick all behind him 


plating chimney-tops ; but barring this failing, he waa the best horse he ever 


With this equiy. . , ’ 
spon conan Me nr ho nasal gw of abet = sage” me 
chase, he hit upon the following eck oe kithing propensities of my new pur- 
a fa Teloaeaper © placed two flattened brass rings, neatly cover- 
rein. On the reins he tg aan Space to admit of the passage of the 


also, and sufficiently wide to catch ae nce ane wire-pins, covered with leather 


allowed a sufficient quantum of play f , oe ~ ne ead eda ty: 
= ay poe = _< be eek the horse’s mouth, but they could not 
ove poor “‘ Grimaldi” but twice with this anti-kiek; 
the misfortune to lose him within a few days of 7 re ow egy od ; the 
most ticklish devil ever foaled, and consequently difficult A clean One of the 
weesens in the yard, where I still ~— him at livery, had fastened him by the 
ee a ring in the wall adjoining the stable; and having, in the Sguititen of 
¥ deceit” given him, I presume, an extra flourish, the animal reared. broke his 
: $4 t ‘ and fell with the back of his head on the brink of a brick enclosure 
ay infernal well, which to this day disgraces the premises. The horse was 
x at the spot—at least I found him stiff and cold one fine morning, instead 
{ aamocend for a projected drive. This was the tale told me. 1] con- 


sulted Mr. Field, the veterinary surgeon, and a lawyer or two on the subject, 


i aac ae cilia . pp ee —— — 
Bie yy ii as ia i 
ns ae) Ve 


Che Spirit of the Times 
2 eet’ de Pee Se? tute: we Pe H fe 7 


but T-could not obtain any ters young begioner, 2 —— , —_ 
cl ms = » &s will be ad- open ee Gos Coe resemble in this particular the continental swine, trained 


Ke to resume. 
lately been made to re-organize the four-in-hand clu 

I for one, hope to see it revived, and carried on with the same goi as in deve 
of yore; but I fear it will not be accomplished. worthy baronet I could 
name, who was one of the distinguished leaders in the original club, is the only 
one of the old school who has kept up his “drag” to the present time ; he turns 
out to this day as well as he did pry hes . His team has always been of 

e right sort, large ones in a small compass, 


; ps amongst our aristocracy, and some of th 

of first-rate pretensions, and fully equal to any solensienal without the alloy of 
slang, which is the prevailing error the qeniter run of amateurs and would-be 
fall into. A friend of mine who has driven four horses for years 

was the first who was sacrilegious enough to introduce the switch-tail in a drag. 
His horses (bays) are good certainly, but never were put together to my fancy, 
and not (to use a profession«| phrase) quite “ up to the mark.” The gentleman 
to whom I allude, never struck me as possessing that smartness and quickness | 
so essential in a thoroughly good dragsman. e always brought to my mind a! 
reproof I heard old Bill Williams (the best coachman of his day), “ wot druy the | 
Reading,” give a yeung Oxonicn. “TI say, sir, may I make so bold as to ask 
you who taught you to drive? ‘cause if you paid for larning you was most in- | 
fernally tooked in o° your money.” ie 

Poor Stevenson, who drove the Brighton Age, was the quickest and cleanest | 
coachman I ever sat on a box with—and, ye Gods! how he could punish when | 
his back was up! He never hit a horse without good cause ; but when he did, 
‘t was terrific. 

‘The most splendid team in England, T might say in the wold, is Lord Grant- 
‘sya. Four such horses never were pit togethor—they are. in every sense of 
he word, matchless. ‘Tuey were purchased at four years old ia Yorkshire, and | 
tave been driven by his lords) for several years; hut they are as sound and as 
tesh asthe day they were foalel—hey starl nearly seventeen hands—their | 

olor Arabian gray, wich black mines and tals. Lord Grantley has frequently | 
efused two thousand guiueas for his vean, and four times that sum would not 
‘av it. “Tars is the on'y almaissible case of s vitch-tails—the size and figure of 
hese splendid animals are a sufficient reasoa for their not being docked. Such 
sure and action | never saw—even the royal stables could not produce such a 
ream. 

A distinguished foreign nobleman has set a laudable example in reviving that 
on z-neg'ected €7 i1ipage—the curricle. I hope to see it followed, for it is the 
most elegant a patrician of conveyances, and moreover, unapproachable by 
the valgar. The horses are good, high-steppers, and of splendid figure—and 
the turn-out is in excellent taste. If I might venture to hint an improvement, 
it would be the removal of the servant’s rumble, and the substitution of outri- 
ders—a perfectly appointed curricle requires two well-mounted grooms. 

There is one caution I would give all ‘‘ aspirants” to four-in-hand celebrity, 
and that is, never to attempt driving their teams after dinner; an accident of an 
appalling nature which occurred to an officer in the life-guards not long ago, is 
a proof of the danger attendant upon such experiments. 

I have had a few escapes myself in my younger days, ani I feel myself quali- 
fied as an old hand to give this salutary caution to my brother dragsmen. I re- 
member being one of a party to Richmond, on the drag of a young dragooner. 
He had been my pupil in the art, and drove us very steadily and well down to 
the castle. After a pull on the river, we returned to dinner, at which more 
champagne was discussed than prudent Jehus are permitted to swallow. My 
jolly pupil got exceedingly ‘ bosky,” and would drive back to town, notwitlistand- 
ing he was requested by all of us to surrender the reins to myself; the conse- 
quence was, he all but upset us at the first turning, and before we were out of 
the town, our off-side fore-wheel was fast locked in the hinder one of a waggon. 
The horses, all thorough-bred, showed indications of mischief, and but for a little 

romptitude of action on my part, we should have met with an ugly spill—thanks, 
owever, toa hard head and some experience, we got to town with whole bones. 

The best builder of drags, in my opinion, is Peters, of Park-street. They 
possess one merit, which with me, is a sine gud non,—they are noiseless ; 
not the slightest indication of rattle or clatter can be distinguished, and they 
follow as true as an alderman after turtle and venison. I have seen one or two 
very good ones turned out by Houlditch, of Long-acre, who builds for a 
friend of mine; but Peters is the man, take my word for it. He is as pre-em- 
inent in this branch as Hobson was for town-carriages. 

For many years the latter carried all before him in the phaeton line, but some 












and the Hobson monopoly ceased. 

At one time I will admit his phaetons were matchless; but he had éoo much 
he was over-run by inferior workmen ; and I have seen some really bad work- | 
manship from the hands of this celebrated builder. The style and cut of the | 
carriage were irreproachable, but it was badly put together, and ere the varnish 
had lost its gloss and bloom, it rattled. 

This was the case with a phaeton made for a friend of mine, in Surrey, who 
had another built by a very celebrated man in his own county-town (Guildford), 
and a surprisingly good carriage it was—in proof of which I have only to state, 
that he had it with him in France and drove it over the worst possible roads for 
nearly two years, as I can bear witness to, for | was his companion the greater 
part of the time; and on his return to his ‘‘ father’s halls,” the phaeton ran as 
smoothly and as soundly as when it was first launched from the maker’s. But 
all Surrey men are loud in praise of their native builder—and well they may be ; 
his workmanship is excellent, and his style unpretending, and in good taste. 

The phaeton mania has been productive of a merciless infliction on horse-flesh ; 
for aspiring people who cannot afford to keep a pair, will, unmindful of the cru- 
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"Whos i the 

ormer days it was the custom to drive with the wheel-reins home—th 

is, short to the head—this was decidedly objectionable, especially in a hilly 
country, and with wheel-horses ; the practice was not unattended wit 

danger, for an awkwa blunder might pull the driver from the box. 

e rurfning-rein is now uni ly and in skilfal hands is immeasy- 
rably superior to the old system. A decided improvement has also taken place 
in the make of harness of late years—this is observable in the best-appointed 
aetrerng nel ~— a egg iages. The harness of the present day is 
infinite ig an former u uall 
pce y abd y, equally strong, and the less a horse is 

I am told in confidence, that something very extraordinary is to be done by 
some amateur knights of the whip this season, and that we may look for a few 
turns-out worthy of the palmy days of the old four-in-hand club. Some of our 
distinguished noblemen are to take the lead, and I have heard of one or two 
tyros who are to make their début in the coaching line, and report speaks favor- 
ably of their performances. I hope they will eschew the long tails and lanky 
carcasses—the short, compact, cob-like horse is the animal that looks best in 
harness. Elmore knows the sort I mean. 

A team should be well-broken to their work, and accustomed to run together 
before their owners venture to take the reins. I admit that some patience is re- 
quired on the part of the novice, but his own comfort, if not his life, as well as 
the necks of his friends, depend upon the forbearance I wish to see exercised. 

Horses have as many whims and caprices as ourselves—they entertain likes 
and dislikes as we do ; for I have known some horses that never would work to. 
gether, and a little attention to their tempers and dispositions is as necessary as 
any part of the supervision of the stable. 

It will be seen that i am a sworn foe to long tails fer harness. I would even 
go so far as to establish a dockyard for the purpose of abbreviating the appen 

age. ; 
it is my intention to hold a divan of horse-dealers and broach the subject to 
the conclave, the result of which I will communicate to the readers of the 
‘* New Monthly” upon a future occasion. 

New Monthly Magaziue for January, 1841. 





HINTS TO AUTHORS. 


On tHe Impressive. 
I claim no merit—my modesty is well known to all the world---yat T mere!y 
mention the following facts, and leave ai envious public to draw whet concl . 
sions it likes. At the request of the whole litesary world ' pablished a series of 





essays under the name of Hints tu Authors, in which [ endeavored! to obviate 
the difficulties that were usually supposed to attend original com sitions | laid 
down rules for the attainment of all the Seauties of style. whether elegant or sub- 
lime ; and since the period of their appearance it is. i Matter :veelf, impossible 
to be denied, that a very great change has token y'ece in the Ltceutire of my 
age and country. We have no “ Waverley Novels” now. | th their abccy! ade 
herence to nature and probability—no “Gertrudes of Wyoulne” with thea 
sickening simplicity—nor “ Mariners of England” with their disgus: - vigor 


and vulgar enthusiasm. No, thanks to my infallible rules for the concoct. of 
novels and poems, we have and ! Tdo not mention names—out i 
think Ican see in the number of my recent disciples the burly countenan:e of a 
| Mrs. and the bright soul-illumined eyes of a Lady And yet ouly 
half my work is done. I shall not rest satisfied with my benevolent : ffs-ts till 
I have succeeded in making authorship universal—till there saall live \o man, 
no woman, and very few children, who shall not have written a lwuok. Oh! 
golden days of all-pervading taste and talent, when washerwomen shall be ad- 
| vertised for who can get up fine linen and romances,—and, in short, when my 
| Hints (sold separately at half-a-guinea—see advertisement), instead of being 
| restricted toa moiety uf mankind, shall be addressed to the whole human race. 

In anticipation, then, of that happy period, let me proceed with so praiseworthy 
| an undertaking, and macadamize the way to the very portal of the Temple of 

Fame. But first, as 1 have thought it right to sound in some small degree the 
trumpet of my own glory in announcing the success of my labors, let me also 
confess with shame and confusion of face, that there are some blinded and igno- 
rant mortals on whom my advices have positively no effect whatever. First 
among these is an individual, who, in defiance of every rule I laid down, has 
written a book called the “ Interdict ’—a novel in three volumes—without any 
| French or foreign language in it whatsoever, and, therefore, which has no pre- 

















of his compeers acquired the knack, or as the French say the chique, of building, | tensions to the genteel—full of genuine, natural, hearty humor, and, therefore, 


lays no claim to the facetious—in short, a work that seems to belong to a very 
different school from any of which I have yet taken notice—and I therefore 


custom, and the consequence was, by employing an increased number of artisans, | Jeaye Mrs. Steward to the cengenial society of such people as Miss Ferrier and 
| Miss Edgeworth. 


Secondly, | wash my hands of Miss Ellen Pickering, whose ‘Squire’ was 
written in defiance of all my rules, and whose “ Fright” is also very different 
from the compositions of any of my disciples. Thirdly, I give notice that | dis- 
claim all connexion with a young person of the namo of Max Wentworth, who 
talks like a gentleman without any apparent effort, and runs trippingly through 
his three volumes, as if he had cost no trouble to his author—a grievous fault ; 
| for, unless you toil and struggle, and let people see how horribly difficult you 

find it to invent or support your characters and conversation, who, do you think, 
will give you any credit for it!—Therefore, above all things, be as stiff in your 
style as you can—show that every sentence is the result of hard thinking, and 
that your work is actually the produce of sheer unassisted fancy, and has noth- 
ing to do with your knowledge of life or power of observation. Read i 
that’s all. There is but one other preliminary I wish to mention before enter- 
| ing seriously upon my task ; and that is, the infinite gratitude I owe to Mr. Row- 








elty, have a phaeton at any price, or rather I should say, at the sacrifice of their | and Hill and the Penny Postage. One half of the letters I receive from partu- 
better feelings—for one unfortunate animal is doomed to do the work of two. | rient authors, would have lodged me very snugly in the Fieet at the an- 
This penurious example has been but too readily followed ; for now we see at | cient rate; for there is this very great peculiarity in my correspondence, that 
every corner of every street, and in every thoroughfare leading out of London, | the farther people live from civilized life, and the fewer opportunities they 
those knacker-providers—four-wheeled chaises. I call them knacker-providers, | have had of mixing in society, the more prolific they are in novels of life and 


lessness and decrepitude. These abominations have been justly termed kill-de- 
vils ; the constant heavy drag, at the worst possible angle, which requires the 
whole weight of the animal’s body pressed forward, to move the lumbering 
load behind him, would destroy in six months the best horse that ever was “ lap- 
ped in leather.” 

Husbands and fathers, with large wives and large families, never heed the tor- 
ture they inflict upon the unhappy beast, but crowd one and all into the feeaton 
with a turnover seat, and drive away with their living cargoes to Clapton, Hack- 
ney; Turnham Green, or Bow—in fact wherever their country-box may be situ- 
ated. 

That diminutive ¢uadruped the pony, too, is enlisted in the barbarous cause, 
and it is made nowadays to do the duty of a drayhorse ; it is really monstrous to 
see the work they are called upon to perform. The society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals should look to this. 

The heartless drivers of these equicides, or horse-killing carriages, know lit- 
tle, and care less, about rotary motion—they are not aware that the smaller a 
wheel is in diameter and circumference, the heavier is the draft. 


The ladies, in the innocence of their hearts, imagine that because the wheels 
are small, the carriage must be light. I tell them one and all that there is not 
any vehicle so heavy, or so truly distressing to their pet ponies, which they pro- 
fess to love and admire, as these ewe be chairs ; and to expect an unfortu- 
nate little animal of twelve or thirteen hands, todrag them through the mud and 
over heavy roads, at the rate of as many miles an hour, is as cruel and absurd as 
it would be to enter a donkey for a steeple-chase. ‘A vun-’os shay to Vest 
Vycombe and back in von day,” is mercy by comparison. These four-wheeled, 
misery-making machines, are fit for nobody but superannuated spinsters and el- 
derly gentlemen. 

A fashion has of late years sprung up amongst us, or rather, I should say, 
adopted, (for it is of American origin), and that is the almost total abolition of 
the bearing-rein. I, for one, do not admire the system; the propriety, too, in 
my opinion is questionable. Much has been said, written, and argued pro and 
con, but it is decidedly less safe, generally speaking. 


the advocates for the loose rein will surely admit, the bearing must assist the 
horse under such circums:ances. All extremes are bad. 


fluous; nevertheless it may be useful, and for this reason should never be en- | 
tirely dispensed with. Like many other fashions, it has been followed for fash- | 
ion’s sake, and we now see screws from Smithfield, running about without bear- | 
ss tm to the imminent risk of their owners’ necks. | 
do not say that exceptions may not be permitted; amateurs possessed of 
thoroughbred horses endowed with superior action, may indulge in any whim or 
caprice they like, and animals worth from two to three hundred guineas apiece, | 
and which carry their heads as high as their masters, of course do not reguire 
the bearing-rein, but I condemn the principle for universal adoption, and I have 
heard the opinions of some of the best coachmen of the day, both amateurs 
and professionals, who have asserted, that for the generality of horses, the prac- | 
tice Is a rous one. Some animals’ heads are put on differently from | 
others, and they consequently vary in their mode of carrying them ; some, for ; 








instance, are star-gazers, while others poke their heads forward in such a longi- 


for they slowly but surely bring any horse, however good originally, to utter use- 


The best and soundest horse may once in twelve months make a mistake, and | Young ladies of every degree—the duke’s daughter and the barber’s—W"' 


I am no advocate, nor was I ever, for torturing an animal’s mouth: by pulling | profound ignorance that makes all the mysteries of high life so inten 
his head into an unnatural position, like a dromedary’s, by excruciatingly tight- | nating to young ladies in country villages—to the wives of quiet and res 
bearing ; but on the other hand, none at all, is open to many objections—it is | ble clergymen and unambitious squires—has the same effect on Lady Belin 
a slovenly uncoachmanlike practice, like many others I could name. Some | with regard to the heroes and heroines of bridewells and tap-rooms. If you °c?" 
horses may, and do carry themselves so well, that a bearing-rein appears super- | manage to lay your scene in Portsmouth dock-yard, and fill your w 


manners. ‘Thus I have had numerous applications for hints towards the com- 
| pletion of ‘ Peeps into Almack’s,” “ Devonshire House,” and other works ot 
| that description, from the cattle-dealers in the Orkneys. ‘Metternich, or the 
| fate of Europe,” was sent up to me from astreet in Glasgow called the Gorbals, 
with a request that I would be kind enough to insert the names of some streets 
and places in Vienna—and of the prime ministers of the various kingdoms wit 
| which Metternich had diplomatic relations. It was written in a gentle female 
‘hand, and was in most instances correctly spelt, unless where she had occasion 
| to mention the names of any German towns, where she seemed always to have 
copied the medical guide of Dr. Granville; and, in humble imitation of tuat 
literary Sangrado, to have spilt the consonants of the alphabet on them at haz- 
ard. Having now cleared my way, I proceed to the business of this paper. _ 

The style of writing most sure of success in the present day is evidently the 
Impressive. One must think in italics in order to be popular ; for plain matter- 
of-fact narrative, and even attempts at humor or pathos, have no chance against 
the thrilling school. People don’t like to have their feelings gradually interes'- 
ed by the skilful developement of a character, or to be led on, step by step, '° 
| see the workings of some real human passion in people of real human flesh an¢ 
| blood—they prefer to have their feelings roused as by the bursting of a mine, 
and to have presented to them some combination of startling contradictiovs, 
such as a most honorable and highly religious murderer—a cannibal studying for 
the charch—or an atheist made Lord Mayor. Since this is the public taste, 
that I have to do, is to enable any one who likes to gratify it to the utmost 
And, unluckily, there is not the slightest difficulty in attaining the foremost rans 
in that style of composition. 

First, with regard to the subject, let it be what is commonly called low ; ‘° 
your personages be the frequenters of gin shops and the refuse of jails, bat - 
mate them with as noble and elevating sentiments as you can. It would be n® 
thing very amazing to introduce a young nubleman with the sentiments 4" 
manners of a pick-pocket ora prize-fighter. Sueh instances are, unfortunate'y, 
| not altogether unheard of in real life; but the triumph of your art will be to . 
, Verse this state of things, and astonish the world with the presentment of som 
young Dutch Sam with the philanthropy of Howard, and the learning of P 
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| sider the character delightfully natural and interesting ; and ten to one the te 
tation will be warmest on the part of the high born damsel. Perhaps - ros 
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convicts and nothing else, your fortune would be made. A benevolent pat!’ 


with chains on his legs would be a captivating subject, witha powerfully ¥! ond 
description of an attempt to escape while the dock-yard and ships in anger the 
been humanely set onfire. This, with afew scenes from the interiol ° of 
hulks, the friendships and hatreds that diversify those horrible depositar'®* r 
virtuous theft and praiseworthy homicide, would be sure to sell your “gore 
you would be particular in following my instructions as to style. Never " he- 
anything, however small or unimportant, without a strong epithet. If you' Hit 
ro, for instance, asks in some moment of enthusiasm fer glass of gin, Pa ait 
“the horror-darkened cup of that appalling beverage.” He drank a jug ° Stash 
—‘He revelled in the foam-covered liquid—he swallowed it wildly, fur nol 
paused for breath in sank his mouth, chin, nose into the gigant oa 
ard, and with a deep gulp of satisfaction, tossed the empty utensil into the " 


and with an appalling oath that shook the rafters of the crazy barn, shoute® 
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Tis done, ha! ha! I’ve orignes &: - 
at once ~ ager the poe ye of description ; and yet you will 
serve, after all, that it expresses e same event miserabl 
perros = pork of his dri re: foe beer. sits . 
In the next place, be very particular in your description of : 
eyer you have occasion to introduce the moon, do it ot blank cunlep tah face 
ihe usual style. It has a fine effect. Thesame principle applies also to gene- 
ral reflections, Fp on the uncertainty of life, the advantages of a disre- 
gard of law and morality, or ether subjects of that kind. With regard to what 
; set of pedantic blockheads are pleased to call the “ keeping ” of a character 
wreat it with the contempt it deserves. Shew your versatility by painting the 
same character in a different light in every chapter The contrasts between 
what the reader expects and what you describe, are great strokes of art. Thus 
when you leave the hero at the end of the first volume in the act of making his 
dying speech at the gallows, be sure to open the second volume with the same 


nero mounted on a fiery grey, curvetting down Regent Street to the admiration 
of all beholders. 


Your similes must all be drawn from the most solemn objects you can think 


of; and, above all things, be very copious in the use of the word hell. You 
cannot mention it too often. Infinity—eternity—blood—ocean, and abyss, are 
also to be scattered plentifully over every page—an unfinished sentence is 
sometimes very effective. A rigid adherence to these rules, with a plentiful dis- 
regard of grammar or probability, will enable you to take 
chief denizens of the Impressive Literature of England. "I close this lucubra- 
oration, as usual, with a specimen, to which I have given the taking title (tho’ 


without the slightest connexion with the contents) of—Jice SNace; oR THE 
MoperRN Hyperion. 








SEE 


Cuapter J. 
THE DUTCH CLOCK—THE ARRIVAL. 


The wind, that had been blowing a hurricane of vast and overwhelming vehe- 
mence and impetuosity all day, had subdued its sullen mood, and only growled 
at fitful intervals, as if in anger at its prey having escaped it, at about twenty 
minutes past eight on Wednesday evening the fourth of December, seventeen 
hundred and five. Gust succeeded gust with fearful irregularity ; momentarily, 
, wilder bowl rose dismally amidst the lesser shrieks of the agonized elements, 

id suddenly a calm—dull, dead, motionless as an inanimate flake of moonlight 

—added a new ghastliness to the tempest by tke very absence of the appalling 
noise which had hitherto marked its power. Through the thick darkness that 
accompanied this wild war of nature, the traveller who should have passed the 
litle way-side public-house, known to the few neighboring rustics who fre- 
uented it by the name of the Brindled Bullock, might have descried a pale 
ght cast across the road from the upper portion of the window of the tap-room. 
lhe lower half was shrouded from external view by a thick red curtain, probably 
of dyed worsted, or some equally common material. ‘The light flickered across 
the road, and illuminated the gable end of a low-stable near the roof, while the 
continuous parts were shrouded in impenetrable gloom. On this occasion the 
ittle tap-room was fuller than usual. Some farmers, who had been attending a 
large market held in a considerable town about fifteen miles to the westward, 
had pat into the Brindled Bullock for shelter from the sturm; and the astate 
cares of Jeremiah Buggles seemed to ave reconciled them so perfectly to their 
compulsory imprisonment, that they showed no disposition to recede from their 
comfortable quarters in front of a blazing fire. The rest of the company con- 
sisted of the usual frequenters of the house, who kept themselves modestly 
withdrawn from the vicinity of their superiors, and satiated their animal propen- 
sities with bread and cheese and a small modicum of ale. 


‘The pelitical state of oe a at the date at which our story commences 
was complicated and disturbed. The tyrannical conduct of Henry VIIL., in pur- 
suance of the league into which he entered against the liberties of both countries 
with the ambitious and mercenary Louis XIV. of France, had left a difficult task 
to his successor the noble and imperious Anne. The war with the united re- 
publics of Holland and America exhausted the finances of the country, whilst a 
threatened invasion by the Neapvlitans and Bohemians made even the most re- 
solute tremble for the fate of Britain. Marlborough had not yet risen, like a 
siroceo fresh from the brimstone plains of arid desolation, to sweep into insig- 
nificance the banded armies of foreign and domestic foes. The thunderbolt lay 
sleeping, like a swan upon the waters ofa lake. It was soon to burst forth in its 
desolating vengeance, and laugh in the exulting spirit of its self-conscious omni- 
potence, at all the puny efforts of its opponents. 


In these tremendous circumstances it is not wonderful that the conversation, 
even of the lower orders, was of a higher cast than poignt have been expected 
i more peaceful times. Men's minds were sharpened, as ona nether mill- 
stone, amidst the jarrings of so = varying elements, radiating to one centre 
from a common focus. Though dealing in corn and cattle, they were the coun- 
trymen of Clarendon and Chatham. Those names were a beacon to guide them 
in that etormy sea, over which brooded the darkness of a curse—a vapor as of 
men’s groans. Oh! if the magic of a mighty name, the thrilling power that 
yes within its sound, were known to those who guide our country’s fate, they 
would be loth to bury in oblivion the names of the great dead who live for 
ever ! 

“Tam no friend to the finesses of diplomacy,” observed Farmer Wiggins of 
Towcester, a large square-built man, in the ordinary dress of the a high 
ack-boots with military spurs, a long silver-handled sword, buff doublet and 
Spanish sombrero surmounted with red ostrich feathers—‘ It hurts the delicavy 
of the moral sense, and seems to me scarcely in accordance with the eternal fit- 
ness of things.” ‘ Very true,” replied a yeoman of about the same age, but 
more humbly appareled in slashed silk doublet and high-heeled shoes—“ the 
same observation has frequently occurred to me; the vigorous prosecution of 
the war is undoubtedly ower duty at the present time, and the only ubject of ap- 
prehension is, that the imposition of new taxes may give rise to popular discon- 
tent.” ‘If they do not fay the impost upon hops,” observed Jerry Buggles 
with a smile, ‘* I shall have no objection to their fiscal regulations.” ‘ Hops!” 
mterrupted one of the rustics, “‘methinks, Master Buggles, you may rest quite 
easy on that point, as much as I should if the tax were imposed on carriages 
and four.” Phere was a loud laugh at this sally. ‘The knave!” muttered the 
discomfited landlord, ‘* he seems to know I adulterate ;" then speaking aloud, 
he said “Gentlemen, if the thunder to-night does not turn the beer in the cellar 
sour, it will be a convincing proof of the excellence of the materials.” 


While this interesting and characteristic conversation was proceeding, the 
eyesof a good many of the guests were attracted to the eccentric motions of 
the Boots attached to the estaolishment. He was a tall, sallow-complexioned 
man, of perhaps five or six-and-twenty years of age. There was something in- 
describably awful in the wild glance of the blood-shot eyes, which, from time to 
time he cast on the window. It seemed as if they had growr. red, from constant 
gazing on the glowing embers of infinity. Great whiskers, of a hue rivalling 
that of molten lava, shook their shaggy magnificence over either cheek, and 
prolonged themselves to the very verge of his white and rigidly compressed lips. 
He leaped up from time to time, as if under the agency of some internal irresisti- 
ble power, and gazed on the worm-eaten Dutch clock, which clucked, like a gi- 
gantic broad-faced hen over her numerous chickens, the minutes—‘‘ Not yet, not 
yet!” he uttered in a deep deprecatory tone, ‘Gracious Heavens! not yet!” 

The spectators gazed on him in silent astonishment : some more courageous 
than the rest had even some thoughts of addressing him ; but such is the power 
of vivid and intense emotion, that it repels the haughtiest spirit, and forces the 
proudest, the noblest, the wisest, to recede from it in involuntary awe. While 
ine conversation was in this way at a stand still, suddenly, through the low wail- 
ngs of the now-exhausted storm, a voice was heard at the outside, but so indis- 
tnetly as to make it impossible to determine what the precise words were, to 
which it gave utterance. Nearer it came, and nearer still, then clearly and dis- 
inetly, so as to be heard by every person in the room, the same voice exclaimed, 
" Boots, ahoy !”— 


All held their breaths—not a muscle was moved—the individual thus al- 
led to cast one glance at the face of the Dutch clock, smiled with an ex- 
Pression of infinite hallucination, and in a voice of thunder replied, ‘ Coming, 


_ He left the room, the company felt as if a dim haggard weight were lifted 
tom off their oppressed bosoms. The farmers applied more lustily to their jugs 
*: hot-and-hot—but their tranquillity was of short duration ; a suppressed groan, 
"hich increased in vehemence till it finally rose into a shrill unutterable scream, 
"as heard from the little stable across the road—a sudden rush was made by the 
"hole party to the spot, but nothing was discoverable by their minutest observa- 
“on—the object of their admiration, the being who has been introduced to our 
‘eaders as Boots, was no where to be found; the marks of horses’s hoofs were 
fecent upon the muddy road—bpt no one of the guests had perceived the de- 
varture of the stranger, whose voice they had heard. At last, round an angle 
the wall, to which the light from the window of the tap-room did not pene- 
Tele, they saw a sight that froze their blood with horror. With folded arms, 
“i head proudly elevated to the starless sky, they recognised the figure of a 
stt—at his feet lay something—a black moveless object, so soiled with mud, 
““s! at first it seemed only an inequality in the soil. But one of the assistants, 
*" putting his hand on it, found beneath his touch the lineaments of a human 
“Ce—he shrieked with horror—a candle was brought, and held over the counte- 
“Me thus discovered. It was ghastly pale, and deeply streaked with blood. 
_ Murderer!” said one of the farmers, and laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
~ motionless Boots. : 

“e shook not—looked not—moved not—“ Come !—to prison with him!” 
~“€ stagger forward—then a reel to one side—a faint groan, and the individual 
““* addressed fell senseless on the wet and slippery ground. 
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II. 


.., THE RECOGNITION—THE MEETING—THE STRUGULE. , 

in py ey xs a bright rejoicing lullaby of buds and flowers, and sunbeams open- 
fe : dewy lawn, that morning—fresh from the slumbers of eternity—arose 
rom ay at a very early hour. But the piercing light penetrating through the 
the redlwindow-shutters of the small kitchen of the Brindled Bullock, had no 
thet effect on the group assembled round the table than to remind them that as 

raf time for enjoyment wes drawing to a close, they had better make the most 
° _ The great brown can was accurdingly replenished without more delay, 
an rary ben with a severe recent wound on his forehead, whose pale and 
emaciated, but still noble and intellectual features, bore evidence to the effects 
of his libations, struck up the following song— 


a 

Ye jolly pads, ye nimming coves, attend unto my lay, 
The deeds I sing of bold Bob King, who clyed ie nlaiing fay,* 
His douster’s nob with link was shog,t his hirry was garown'd,t 
Both calf-skinn’d in the mackerel sauce,§ and so the thread was wound . 
But Bob, he was a hero bold, and this was still his speech, 
I'll hug the post or cross the pond, || but curse me if [ peach. 

Then mizzle, boys, the tankard clink, 

And swizzle, boys, tis good to drink, 

Swizzle, swizzle, ho! ho! ho! 


2. 

It was one morn to take the air he mounts his gallant brown, 
And trots away so sprack and gay north. west of Horsleydown ;% 
His barkers** from his holster beds put out their muzzles black, 
And his borertt sharp swung in its sheath, and glitter'd at his back ; 
Bob's mind was turn’d to business then, and so Ite made his speech, 
I'll hug the post or cross the pond, but curse me if I peach. 

Then mizzle, boys, &c. &c. 


3. 

It chanced a grazier he o’ertook, his pockets fill’d with gold, 
Says Bob, says he, ‘‘ Your servant, sir, if I may make so bold, 
The nag you ride lifts well and fast, I’d like to try his pace, 
Ill bet a crown by trusty brown shall beat him in a race.” 
‘* Done!” says the grazier— Done !” says Bob, and then he made his speech, 
I'll hug the post or cross the pond, but curse me if I peach. 

Then mizzle, boys, &c. &c. 


“But hold,” says Bob, “ we'll do it square; my horse has won a plate, 
And therefore it will not be fair unless he carries weight ; 
So hand me out your canvass bags, I’ll ease you of the load; 
I scorn to take advantage of a friend upon the road. 
Come hand them out, be quick, be quick!” and then he made his speech, 
I'll hug the post or cross the’ pond, but curse me if I peach. 

Then mizzle boys, &c. &c. 


5. 
The grazier he was stout and bold, and a sturdy ‘‘ Ne”’ he said, 
** Moy horse’s bock wud never break gif I wur made o’ lead.” 
But next minute by the merest chance a bullet punch’d his scrag, 
And Bob’s stout hand by accident pulled forth the canvass bag. 
A grunt—a yell—the grazier fell! and Bob he made his speech, 
I'l] hag the post or cross the pond, but curse me if I peach. 

Then mizzle, boys, the tankard clink, 

And swizzle, boys, ‘tis good to drink, 

Swizzle, swizzle, ho! ho! ho! 


While the applause with which this effusion was received shook the rafters o 
the apartment, a person, in whom it was easy to recognise the Boots of the pre- 
ceding evening, whispered in a thrilling tone in the ear of the singer— 

** So you came last night?” 

“T did.” 

‘*T saw you round the corner of the stable, and knocked you into a swound.” 
**TInto a puddle you would say, ha! ha! ha!” 

“Laugh not—you know not me—I have somewhat to tell you.”’ 

«Tell me now.” 

“‘ No—sufficient that I know you—Theodore !” 

“Ha! who calls? Who are you?’ Where have we met?” exclaimed the 
young man, starting up. 

* Rest quiet,” resumed the other in the same thrilling whisper as before ; 
“ yo eg thou the gibbet on the blasted heath?” 

‘“ do.”’ 

“There! to-night, as the moon crosses the blue arch of midnight. Fail 
not”—and again, he added, with a look in which the essence of impenetrability 
was powerfully developed—* Theodore !” 

o was he? by what means had he gained possession of what was evident- 
ly a profound secret? What use would he make of his knowledge! The 
young man held down his head while cogitating over these and other similar en- 
quiries. When he raised his eyes to where the mysterious being had stood, he 
was gone ! 

“Did any of you see him?” cried the young man. ‘“ Who ishe? what is 
his name *” ‘ 

** Whom do you mean *” answered a chorus of voices. 

“The man who was here beside me this moment, with light-green eyes, blue 
lips, white whiskers, and red mustaches.” 

“Why, you must mean the Boots—him that brought in the beer just now.” 

“ Ay, but his name? where does he come from?”’ still farther enquired the 

singer. 
a That we know not,” replied the other, who indeed was no other than Jere- 
miah Buggles, the jovial landlord of the Brindled Bullock himself. ‘‘ He some- 
times speaks as if he were of Yorkshire or Devonshire by birth; but we never 
enquired the exact site of his parentage. His name, however, is a common 
one, Methuselah Gubb”— 


‘« Methuselah !”” muttered the young man in a disappointed tone ; ‘‘ Methuse- 
lah—Gubb—I never heard it before! strange, very strange!” and gradually 
he withdrew himself from the circle, and seemed absorbed in his own thoughts. 


It is a strange fact, and to the philosophic enquirer presents food for serious 
reflection, that by some strange concatenation of events, night almost always 
follows closely upon day. Not so surely does winter follow spring, or sammer 
melt mellifluously into the softening dawn of autumn, than gaudy day lays down 
his garish length in the broad lap of our great mother night. The bright and 
twinkling stars that overhead hold silent revelry, and through that field (so deep- 
ly blue, so calm, and beautiful) whirl their free courses like some heaven-born 
steeds through the ethereal pastures of the sky—these—the eternal candles— 
burning on—on—on through countless ages—these outshine the gaudiest gala 
night of poor Vauxhall! they do indeed ; and it was with some such sentiments 
as these floating through his brain, that the young man, whom we shall now, for 
the sake of perspicuity, call Theodore, pursued his way across the heath that 
lay about two nla to the north-east of the Brindled Bullock. 


“This man certainly knows me,” he said ; ‘‘he knows my name, or, at least, 
one of the appellations I have worn—and when” he gnashed his teeth as he 
spoke, and, as if afraid of continuing the train of remembrance into which his 
thoughts had fallen, he commenced whistlmg Lillibullero. But it was ineffec- 
tual. ‘When I called myself Theodore, there was still something good and 
pure remaining in my disposition. If I did wrong, I repented ; if I robbed, I 
was sorry ; but murder !—ha! murder!” and again he whistled Lillibullero. 


“ How beautiful she was!” he continued, “and how true and trusting — 
Well, well! her beauty would have been on the wane by this time, for it is 
ten years ago, and she was just nineteen. At nine-and-twenty they are on the 
wrong side of the hedge. Hallo! who goes there!” 

‘« A friend—good night.” pad ’ 

“« Good night—you can tell me how far it is to the gibbet ! espe 

“‘ Yes—I thought from your voice you were on your way to the gallows, said 
the man, who was dressed in a wagoner’s smock frock ; “and you see I wasn’t 
very far out—about a quarter of a mile—a little to the right. Keep off the 
main road, which you will be sure to know by the rumbling of our caravans. 
We are carrying the menagerie to Bristol fair, and I have stept on a bit in front, 
to procure lodging at the next inn.” 

With thanks on the part of Theodore, and an exchange of good night, they 

arted. 

“That fellow seems a wit, by his talk about the gallows,” muttered Theo- 
dore. ‘I’ve known the time, when, for half the provocation, his brains would 
have spoilt my cudgel.” 
Cutting ma cllenated, he soon saw the object of his search—a plain black 
beam dimly relieved against the now murky sky—but no one near. * He has 
deceived me—this Methuselah Gubb—and, if so,” he added, with a grim smile, 
while he touched the point of a concealed dagger, “ I’m afraid he won’t live half 
so long as his na x ‘ - 
“This, then,” he said after a pause, laying his hand on the upright post—“ is 








* Practised the aed profession. + Mother’s neck with hemp was stretched. 


t His father was han; i 
” skinned in the mackerel sauce.”—At the time of the plagu 
bt <p om sau anesner with fennel, (the usual accompaniment of aay 
vrevent infection, and the custom has been continued ever since. -skinn 


sworn against by kissing the testament. 





Be han or transported. 
. ee ant of Horsleydown—Bagshot Heath. 
+* Pistols. +t Dagger. 


th . . . — 
S er ma - bee the law—the recording angel of our Acts of Parlia- 


“Tis the gallows!” said a voice, and M 
“ Well, to business!” exclaimed’ | elem nareney Gabb — before him. 


‘“‘ Or what *” almost howled loo losely i , 

“ Why, time's precious, that’s al,” replied Thesdore™— you invned me to 
“ti you here— ee a! invitation—say on” 

ac me‘ 
= on os there are words that would try the bold- . 


‘‘What are they! Ican hear them—speak.” 





“They are three—Theodore, one—aunt, two—and 
lea tepucart” and murder, three. Have 
‘* You should have bethough: you of pistol, four,” cried Theodore drawing a 


Tc and cocking it in Methuselah’s face—« you are a dead man, 

But ere the trigger had time to be drawn, the muzzle was sei onfine 
riated Methuselah, and a dreadful struggle ensued. Both men et Bend ge 
powerful, and life was the prize of the victor. The moon shed a grey and wa- 
tery light upon the scene—not a breath was stirring, and all that broke the so- 
lemnity of that desolate heath and breathless midnight, were the frantic strug- 
gles of two desperate men. Writhing their bodies in every variety of fantastic 
attitude, with the one grand overmastering feeling of intense hatred swelling 
their hearts, they seemed to take note of nothing but the deep strife that de- 
voured them. Victory sometimes inclined to the one, sometimes to the other 
—once Methuselah was forced upon one knee; at another time, he had secured 
his antagonist’s head beneath his shoulder; but while they were in this life- 
and-death struggle, a circumstance occurred which put an end to the engage- 
ment, and turned their thoughts into another channel. : 

Cuarter III. 
THE COURSE OF THE WILD BEASTS—THE STRUGGLE—THE END. 

“Stop!” cried Theodore, ‘‘something approaches us.” And, in truth, there 
came upon the night-wind the baying of some animal proceeding at a furious rate, 
exactly in the direction of where they stood. The combatants paused and lis- 
tened. They heard distinctly a loud impetuous breathing, mingled, at intervals, 
with a sort of subdued growl; but their ears could not catch the footfall of the 
animal that produced it, nor could their eyes perceive the slightest motion in all 
that illimitable expanse of bare and motionless heath. Nearer the sound came, 
and nearer. The two men retired behind the gibbet, and waited in anxious ex- 
pectation. At length, on the suinmit of a gradual swell of moor, they detected 
the furious pace of some darkened object, on which the struggling moonbeams 
threw a ghastly uncertain light, and in an instant Theodore had climbed to the 
vacant arm of the gallows, exclaiming, “It is a tiger!” Methuselah moved 
not ; and the animal thus indicated, scoured noiselessly and rapidly by, within a 
few feet of where he Had stationed himself. Suddenly fiom the top of, the gal- 
lows, Theodore exclaimed in a whisper, ‘*A bear, a bear!” And with its wild 
unwieldy trot, but stil pregressing at a prodigious pace, came on an enormous 
black bear, beating its tusks together, as if in expectation of a fight, and from 
time to time turning its red eyes in all directions, but never for a moment relax- 
ing its speed. A hyena, a jackal, and a jaguar next flew past in ghostlike sie 
lence ; and then there burst forth, amid the stillness of the night, a roar so loud, 
so fierce and so thunderous in its sound, that Methusaleh started, for it came ap- 
parently from his immediate vicinity. ‘Ha! a lion!” whispered Theodore ; 
‘climb up hither, or yeu are a dead man.” 

‘‘ Never!” exclaimed the other, and waited patiently in his place. 

But it was soon evident that the roar had been productive of some remar’. |)'e 
effects ; for, from the extreme distance, sounded back a shrill cry, as if of Jeti- 
ance, and in a moment breasting the upward heath, the stealthy step, of the 'i- 
ger that had formerly passed was recognised on its impetuous return. Whi it 
reached the gibbet it paused, and casting its eyes to the summit, fixed them 1- 
stantaneously on the pale face of Theodore. It sat down and wagged its ‘ail 
with slow circular movements, uttering short disjointed howls. Theoore, 
though in a state of intense alarm, did not loose his presence of mind. He pull- 
ed out the pistol which he carried with him, and pointed it at the savage’s head. 
But before he had time to fire, Methuselah cried, ‘‘ Hush !—fire not !—the lion! 
the lion!’ In less time,than it takes to write these words, the lion had dashed 
forward, and, growling, tearing, and foaming, had thrown himself on the tiger, 
which resisted with a fierceness to be expected from its strength and courage. 
Methuselah climbed to the other arm of the gallows, to witness the combat more 
at his ease; and coming unexpectedly close to his antagonist, seized the pistol 
from his hand, and laughed with a grim satisfaction when he saw the powerless- 
ness of his victim. 

The battle that raged so fiercely below, seemed by sympathy to excite the blood- 
thirsty passions of the men. Rolling on the heath, which flew up beneath their 
paws, as they tumbled and - + in their untameable fury, the tiger and the 
lion waged unceasing tight. ith teeth and claws—with high bounds over each 
other, and long fierce embraces, they sought each other’s life—while above, on 
that most appropriate floor for the display of inhuman passions, the two men en- 
tered into a struggle as fierce and desperate. 

os a don’t remember me, then?” said Methuselah. 

“ lo.” 

“‘Then I will refresh your memery. You recollect your aunt?” 

Theodore started, and shook in every limb. 

‘“‘T saw you doit! the knife flashed in my eyes—her blood flowed before me. 
I loved—would have married her ;—but you—parricide ! wretch! murderer !— 
I have found you at last—I have traced you eversince. I might have delivered 
you to the law, as I did your accomplice” — 

‘“Ha!”’ exclaimed Theodore; “did she suffer ?”’ 

“Yes; your sweet Nancy; that beautiful, young creature that trusted you 
till you betrayed her ; that followed till you made her cruel and guilty as your- 
self; that watched at the door on the night of the murder! I watched her, fol- 
lowed her, seized her, and, while you were absent for two years in a foreign coun- 
try—and even there I had my eyes on you—I prosecuted her. She was con- 
demned—she was hung in chains—you rest upon her now! Ha! ha! ha!” 

Theodore shrunk in horror from the arm of the allows; and, on looking down, 
saw the remains of a human skeleton, of which the bones, in many places, were 
held together by the iron chains which dangled from above. ‘*‘ You leved my 
aunt,” he whispered. ‘ [—did—not—know—I”—— 

‘Is she not beautiful?” continued Methuselah, not attending to the interrup- 
tion. ‘See, there are her cherry lips—they were white with fear on the morning 
of her execution. This was her swanlike neck, so white and marblelike! Why 
don’t you put yourarm around itt And her shoulders—they used to be plump 
and beautiful—won't you stoop to kiss them, Theedoret Ha! ha! ha!—But 
come ! tis time—wretch, that slew the loveliest woman the world contained !— 
murderer, that ruined the purest and most innocent! slave that tremblest now 
that punishment has overtaken thee !—Die !” 

His grasp was on Theodore’s shoulder—there was no resistance—passive, 
yielding, thunderstruck—it needed no exertion to push him from his place. 
Without a word, without a motion, down, down he fell. The contending ani- 
mals with a wild roar parted for a moment, and closed instantaneously on the 
prostrate body. Life must have been extinct before he touched the grou, for 
not the slightest movement gave evidence of consciousness on the part of the 
miserable man. ‘Revenge! revenge! Ha, sainted Miss M‘Gregor ! I’ve ex- 
ecuted the vow of vengeance I took when I saw the dagger of your nephew at 
your throat—I have satisfied the longings of my heart for many years. The 
executioners of my wrath are howling over their rey! the messengers of my 
fury have come from their homes in the burning desert!” ‘‘ You lie! cried a 
hoarse voice, as Methuselah, swaying his arms about, was uttering these excla- 
mations, agitated with the fury of an ancient Pythoness; “you lie! they’ve ee 
caped from our sagangenie fee us ahand—so Nero! so, so, poor fellow !' 
The man, as he said this, advanced to where the animals, at the sound of his 
voice, had lifted their gory heads, arid were ee ae He then ad- 
ded as if the force of custom were too strong to be resisted, ‘‘ This here is the 
werry tiger that had a encounter in Africa, in the West Ingies, with Mr. Dinlep. 
His name’s the famous Tippoo. Vy don't ye come down and help master! 
bless ye they’re as mild as milk they would not hurt a infant.” The man look- 
ed up at the gallows, but received no answer. The motions of Methuselah had 
ceased. He sat rigid as a block carved out of eternity! Others of the persons 
connected with the menagerie now came up, the lion and the tiger with some 
difficulty were got into their cages, and then the principal man of the party 
climbed up to where Methusaleh was seated. ‘‘ Vell,” asked one of his com- 
panions, “can’t you get the genleman to move?” 

No answer. 

“Vy don’t he speak *” J 

“He can’t,” said the man in a deeply agitated voice. 

“Vy can’t he? vot’s the matter with him?” 4 

“Cause he’s valk’d!” replied the other, sliding down the post: and true 
enough the perturbed _ of Methuselah had fled in the agitation of that morn- 
ing from its tenement of clay. 

ext murning, when the grey sunbeams threw an unsteady a pas. ~ 
scene, the heath was parched and desolate as before; the gibbet sti f i se 
appalling shadow over the plain, and at its foot were the yore a wad 
Theodore, and coiled on one of its projecting arms, stiff, stark, and pa 
the motionless body of Methuselah. He was dead! 








The philosophers say there is no such thing as colour, yet the times certainly 
look black, and everybody looks blue. + a inn 
Th -maker finds ‘spinning along yarn” as unprofitable as an ¢ 
sitinet “meme tales” without the prospect of a publisher, and thinks se- 


riously of making a rope for himself. 
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On Dits it Sporting Cicles. 

A great addition has been made to our List of Stallions this week. We can 
attention particularly to the extended advertisements of Tornado, Sovereign, 

Valparaiso, and Hibiscus. , , 

Tornado stands at Snediker’s on Long Island. He is by Eclipse out of 
Polly Hopkins by Virginian. He won his first two races, and broke down in his, 
third,—the same race in which Vashti gave way. 

Sovereign, (Imported) by Emilius out of Fleur-de-lis b y Bourbon, stands at 
the Columbia (S.C.) Race Course. He has never started, having been foun 
dered on the passage from England. His blood is rich, and in appearance he is 
the most superb horse we ever saw. He stands at $60, payable in all cases in 
advance—a safe precedent that must ultimately come into general practice. 

Valparaiso (Imported) by Velocipede out of Julianna by Gohanna, will stand 
at the Oakland Course, at $75. Such was the estimation in which he was held 
when a yearling that he was purchased by the Duke of Leeds for 1000 guineas. 

Hibiscus (Imported) by Sultan out of the Duchess of York by Waxy, stands 
at Mr. G. D. Hunrt’s, near Lexington, Ky. On the dam’s side he comes from 
the most lasting stock in England ; he is the only Sultan, we think, in the Uni- 
ted States. Sultan was surely one of the most distinguished stallions of Eng- 
land. 

The other additions to the list are Imp. Ainderby by Velocipede out of Kate 
by Catton ;—Lynedock by Imp. Leviathan out of Rosetta by Wonder ; (Won- 
der was half brother to Pacolet, and the dam of Rosetta, Rosy Clack, was like- 
wise the dam of Patty Puff, the dam of Angora and Celerity ;)—Rein Deer (own 
brother to Alice Grey) by Henry out of Sportsmistress ;— Viceroy (own bro- 
ther to Dr. Syntax) by Eclipse out of Saluda by Timoleon ;—and Monntouth 
Eclipse by Eclipse out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition. 














We believe we may announce that the Turf Register for February is at last 
published. It has been delayed by the engravings, of which two upon steel are 
given this month ; both of them are most admirable—one a Portrait of Ports- 
mouth, the “‘sumptuous” Luzborough, and the other a most ludicrous illustra- 
tion of ‘Settling Day at the Corner” by Cruikshank. Of the other contents 
of the magazine we will not presume to say more than that they are as varied 
as usual. 

Ricuarp Prnpgut, Esq., of Lexington, Ky., has lost an own brother to the 
celebrated Fanny Wright, three years old this Spring. He died on the 17th 
ult.; he was taken with symptoms of cholic, but on examination his lungs 
were found very much diseased and engorged with blood. He had previously 
been in fine life and apparent health, and had grown very much this winter. He 
is a very serious loss to his owner. 








In the appropriate column will be found an advertisement of the Sweepstakes 
to be run over the Union Course, Long Island, the first Spring Meeting. We 
have not room to-day to remark upon them, or upon the prospects of the North- 
ern Turf next year, as we had intended. We shall, however, recur to the sub- 
ject at an early day. 

Abdallah.—This distinguished Trotting Stallion, which was purchased by us 
and sent to Kentucky, has been re-purchased for Long Island at a high figure— 
cash. The performances of his get have been such as to induce this purchase. 


Dr. Exisoa Warrietp, of Kentucky, has sold his filly Sarah Morton, by Sidi 
Hamet, out of Rowena, for $2500. 











Can any of our subscribers give us information respecting the produce of a 
mare called Hurry’em, bred in Virginiat She was got by Imp. Precipitate and 
her dam was Dr. Dixon's celebrated mare Pill Box. 





Epsunp Bacon, Esq. of Twigg County, Ky. has purchased of Mr. Tuomas 
A. Pankey ab. m. Kitty Brien, by Conqueror, dam by Gallatin; in foal to 
Imp. Philip. Price $400. Aleua yearling br. f. by Imp. Philip out of Roxana, 
by Timoleon. Price $400. For the latter, Mr. Bacon claims the name of Ca- 
milla ; he likewise claims the name of Tramp for a b. c. foaled in April 1840 by 
Imp. Mordecai, out of Ellen Puckett by Stockholder. 





Capt. Jonn Evpank, of Lunenburg Co., Va., claims the name of Young Mi- 
rabel for a promising ch. c., foaled the 9th of July, 1840, by Imp. Rowton, dam 
by Bertrand. 





List of Stallions.—We propose to give this Spring, both in this paper and in 
the Turf Register, a Table of Stallions for 1841 at a day somewhat earlier than 
heretofore. The names of all the leading thorough-bred horses shall appear in 
the ‘Table, of the terms of standing, &c. &c. of which the owners shall apprise 
us in season, free of expense. They will remember and give us the color, the 
sire, the dam, and sire of the dam, the place of standing, the price for the sea- 
son, and for insurance, and the owner or agent’s name. The Table will appear 
early in March. 





Suggestions as to Sweepstakes. 

Dear Spirit.—It has been found in England where all matters connected 
with the Turf, are better understood than in any other part of the world, that 
the only method of creating a general and permanent interest on the subject, is 
by getting up Colt Stakes, and experience has taught them the best mode of 
doing so. 

It is true they have a few stakes with high entries of $500 to $1000, but in 
general their stakes are from $50 to $100, with a low forfeit, depending on the 
number of the entries for the value of the purse, in this way the entries are nu- 
merous beyond all precedent on this side the water; there it is nothing uncom- 
mon for some of the popular stakes to have from 50 to 130 entries, and of 
these from 10 to 15 will run, and in their large stakes they have seldom more 
than 4 to 5 starts. 

The same observation applies to this country—last fall in the colt stake of 20 
entries at Gallatin, but 3 started, of these 2 fell, and this or something like it 
has been the case in all our heavy stakes: few men are willing to pay $1000 
for mere chance, and indeed in our country there are not many persons whose 
situation would justify such a thing. 

Now sir, we have found our benefit by importing the blood stock of England : 
then why not avail ourselves of their experience of the best mode of rendering 
yDanmnn _ value of racing stock depends on the number and value of 
ieot 1% here se! be established and sustained in the country ; on this sub- 
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te racing, as entry always adds to the value of a fine colt, and the low de- 
claration is easily paid on those they happen not to sell. ig 
peepee many gentlemen who breed for sale, regularly enter their foals 
in most fashionable stakes ; the yearlings are sold with their engagements, 
and these often add from one to two thousand dollars to the price of a fine foal. 
Now sir, if you will use your influence to have this matter acted on by all the 
Provincial Clubs, I am persuaded that it will go far to sustain the Turf, the 
value of all blood stock, and even the Spirit itself. B. 


Nashville, Tenn. January 10, 1841. 


Notes for a Novice in London. 
No. IV. 

Newmarket—Easter Monday morning.—Here, you are insured, at least, one 
good race during each day, from the extreme judgment displayed in Handicap- 
ping by the Hon. Capt. Rous (brother of Lord Srrapsroxe), who undertakes 
the difficult office. The American Turfites don’t “ go” the Handicap yet, ‘to 
this complexion will they come at last” opine I. For the system, I refer you 
to No. 4 of “ Rules Concerning Horse Racing in General,” in the Racing Ca- 
lendar, viz., “‘ A Handicap match is A. B. and C. to put an equal sum each in- 
to a hat; C., who is the handicapper, makes a match for A. and B., who, when 
they have perused it, put their hands into their pockets,and draw them out closed ; 
then they open them together, and if both have money in their hands the match 
is confirmed ; if neither have money, it is no match. In both cases the handi- 
capper draws all the money out of the hat ; but if one has money in his hand, 
and the other none, then it is no match ; and he that has money in his hand is 
entitled to the deposite in the hat.” From the consummate knowledge possess- 
ed by Captain Rous of all racing affairs, and the consequent mutual satisfaction 
he gives to Handicappees, he generally “draws all the money out of the hat.” 
(One sovereign each is the usual amount.) 

It certainly appears unfair towards a fine horse, to put a stoppi ng weight on 
his back so as to reduce his powers, but stiil it makes a good race, and that is 
what we come to Newmarket to see ; you may imagine what a difficult task it 
must be to Handicap for many of our annual stakes—the Goodwood for instance, 
in which there are more than a hundred entries, the horses coming from all parts 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales—and I hope soon to see from Ameri- 
ca—France has already done us the honor to un-cup us. It is part of the duty 
of Stewards of races to Handicap, but they have the power of appointing depu- 
ties. From Capt. Rous’s universally acknowledged talent he has the frequent 
honor (and trouble attendant), to the great satisfaction of all interested. Any 
gentleman who attacks such an arduous undertaking ought to be a perfect walk- 
ing Racing Calendar, the tablets of his memory should be marked with not only 
records of how horses have won, but also how they have not won. Capt. Rous 
is in the Navy—it is not often a sailor is so learned touching the Turf—he is 
one of the most popular men we have, and gains golden opinions from all sorts 
of people by his politeness and urbanity to high and low. 

Before you commence business I must try to give you a “ wrinkle” or two 
anent the Arithmetic, not that I can crow about the accuracy of my own calcu- 
lations, for I assure you 1 am no Cocker, but as you all “ calculate” pretty 
sensibly, I dare say I shall be able to make you understand what I mean, when 
you'll make “ Notes ” for yourself. 

What is called “‘ Making a Book,” or “ Betting round,” is to lay a certain 
sum against every horse, so that you cannot, by possibility, lose (barring bad 
debts). By way of an example we'll suppose you wish to make a little book— 
say a hundred pound book—and there are five horses in the race at the under- 
mentioned odds—we'll give them capital names. 


Even on A against the field. 
2 to 1 versus B. 
5to2 “* C, 
4tol * D. 
E not in the Betting. 
You must lay the £100 against each, or as near as you can—you'll stand 
thus :— 








100 to 100 versus A 

100io 50 “ B (2 rouleaus to 1). 
100 to 40 “ OC (5Score to 2). 
100 to 25 “ D (5-Ponies to 1). 
not a gainst E (a dark horse). 


A wins. Youwin 115 lose 100 Winor Balance 15 


B “ “ 165 “c 100 65 
Cc « es 175 “ 100 a 75 
D « “ 199 “ 100 “ 90 
E “ “ ae OS te “ 215 


It is not often one gets horses at such comfortable odds, but our supposition 
will give you an idea on Book Making; of course the more horses there are in 
the betting the more odds one can afford to lay against them. I have no doubt 
there are several gentlemen now have ten thousand pounds against sixty or se- 
venty horses for the Derby, and fresh favorites will be coming into the market 
every market day. ‘To dothis a man must commence his book early ; the first 
betting on the Derby, of any consequence and amount, is at the Doncaster Meet- 
ing, so that one has the best part of a year to work—*“ :nore anon.” 

I see the professionals are gathering opposite the Jockey Club rooms; allons 
and hear what’s to win the Riddlesworth to-day—what’s your fancy! I think Mr. 
Thornhill has a “rod in Pickle”’ for them. G. G. 








Tallahassee (Fla.) Races, Marion Course. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. [3, 1841—Jockey Club Purse $100, free for all horses owned in Flo- 
rida and the lower Counties of Georgia and Alabama, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.— 4, 100 
rte 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124/bs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Mile 

eats. 


Thomas Brown’s (P. M. Nightingale’s) b. c. Cumberland, by Imp. Leviathan, dam 
i data el einatibhnhenbhetrduie eves bee wblicweesbal.. °° 
Noah S. Thompson’s bl. f. Eliza Hornet, by Eclipse, dam by Sir Archy, 3 yrs... __.- $2 
Jonathan Wilder’s b. c. Challenger, by American—Kentucky Anna by Diomed, 2 ys 3 3 
Time, 2:03—2:07. Track very heavy. 


Cumberland took both heats handily. There were two false starts in the first 
heat, in one of them Cumberland ran to the first quarter post before his rider 
could stop him. The tily was very promising, but she was in no fix to do her- 
self or her blood justice. The 2 yr. old had to carry too much weight for his 
age, having 8lids. on his back. He is a very sprightly colt, and another year 
will give a good account of him, if he is brought up right. 


THURSDAY, Jan. 14—Jockey Club Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats 


Thos. Brown’s (F. P. Gerow’s) b.c. Fifer (own brother to Hornblower), by Mon- 
mouth Eclipse, out of Music by John Richards, 4 yrs _.................-.....-- ia 
Jonathan Wilder’s ch. m. Mary Harris, by Contention, dam by Bertrand, 5 yrs ___.. . 8 
Jas. J. Pittman’s b. f. Arianna, by Arab, dam by Pacolet, 4 yrs ....... ee EY ee dist. 
Time, 4:04—4:03. 


This was as uncomfortable a day as sportsmen might desire to see. It rained 
all day in Florida style, and the track was literally half leg deep in mud and wa- 
ter. Another false start occurred by Arianna casting her rider, at the mo- 
ment the other two past the post, and before the tap of the drum was given. 
Mary Harris was soon coaxed to come back and try it again, but Fifer, not liking 
the tune the rain was now playing on his silky coat, refused to come back when 
called, and ran entirely round to the third quarter post, before he could be stop- 
ped. On examination it wes discovered that he had sprung two of his plates ; 
these mistakes being rectified, they were again brought to the post, and al! went 
off pretty well together ; on rounding the turn, Fifer took the track and led until 
they entered the back stretch, when Arianna challenged hin, and a desperate rally 
ensued for about half a mile, but finding it would not do she fell back, and on 
entering into the second mile made an effort to bolt, and finally abandoned the 
contest, and at the close of the heat was nowhere. As soon as Arianna quit the 
dance, Mary Harris took it up, and made sundry efforts to be sociable with the 
Fifer, but he kept her at a respectful distance, and won the heat without ever be- 
ing headed. The second heat was taken in like manner, Fifer leading from be- 
ginning to end. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 15—Jockey Club Purse $500, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 


Maj. Geo. T. Ward’s (Col. Pittman’s) ch. f. Mary Lucket, by Marion, out of Charles 
Archy’s dam by Eclipse, 4 yrs...... prone se seees eseadehacnedennntsentiiuns adued £2 
Jonathan Wilder’s ch. f. Victorta, by John Henry, out of Pop by Gallatin,4 yrs... 0 2 
Thos. Brown’s b. h. Rienzi, by Imp. - mane a anny Kemble by Sir Charles, 5 yrs 0 3 
me, 6:28—6:29. 


This was a very interesting race, and attracted a large assemblage of ladies 
and gentlemen, although the day was very unfavorable, and the track in the ve- 











or Feb.6: 


ry worst order it could be for goodtime. Mary Lucket was the favorite against 
the field, although the friends of Victoria had a good deal of confidence, relying 
upon her game. Rienzi had received an injury in one of his pastern joints three 
or four weeks before, which had caused him to be thrown out of regular work ; 
he was evidently too high for a three mile race, and fears were entertained 
that his ancle would fail. They came up well, and the start was a good one, 
and Victoria and Rienzi immediately commenced the work, and the contest was 
truly exciting, running a great part of the time ‘locked, or alternately passing 
each other, whilst Mary Lucket, lay conveniently behind, risking the heat upon 
a brush. When they all got'into the quarter stretch in the last mile, Mary 
Lucket, who had been gradually lessening the space between them, suddenly 
shot up, and they all came home in a knot, no one scarcely knowing who had 
the heat, until the judges announced that Mary Lucket had won it by half a 
neck. 

The second heat Rienzi took the track and led for a mile and a half, when 
Victoria and Mary Lucket took it up and a close and doubtful contest ensued to 
the close, Mary Lucket taking the heat and of course the prize. 








3 crea Jan. 16—Proprietor’s Purse $200, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 
n 5. 
Thos. Brown’s b. c. Fifer, pedigree above, 4 yrs... ... 2... ceceeccnaceeu--.. 
a. hp ictoria, pedigree above, 4 yrs... ...c.2occeesoa-n-- a 2a 
Noah S. Thompson’s b].f. Eliza Hornet, pedigree above, 3 yrs................. 

Time, 1:88-2:01. id a 3 dr. 


There was not much interest manifested this day, as it was generally under- 
stood that Fifer would have it all his own way. 

Thus closed our meeting for this season, without any occurrence to mar our 
sports. Tuos. Brown, Sec’y. 





Mobile (Ala.) Baces—Last Day. 
MOBILE, Jan. 18, 184]. 
Dear Sir,—William T. has requested me to send you an account of “the lase 


day ”’—not of Pompeii, but of the Bascombe Course Races, and in fulilment of 
that promise, I send it to younow. You will find it somewhere about these pages, 
for my epistles are somewhat discursive, and partake largely of that feminine 
fashion, which reserves for a postscript the pith of a letter, like the point of a 
joke—the sting of an epigram, or the big sugar plumb, always left for the last. 
Ww. T. Porter left us on Saturday for the Attakapas and Red River country, 
where the horse-doings commence in a day or two. He and his companions took 
their leafe of us without asking ours, and that, too, much to our regret, for we 
designed to tender him some hospitable attentions, which the hurry and confu- 
sion of the race week prevented. However, we will meet and drink togethec 
some other time. 

The weather here has been worse than you can wellimagine. For four weeks 
the rain has fallen without intermission, and our roads to the race track, so ge- 
nerally good, have been ancle deep in mud and water. Our Bascombe Course, 
too, so justly celebrated for “ packing” after wet, has, by the unceasing rain and 
constant training on it, become almost as bad as the roads that lead to it. Nor 
was there any remedy, save in indefinite postpenement of the Races, as there is 
no appearance yet of any change, for, as Touchstone says— 

“ The rain it raineth every day.” 

What renders this the more provoking is, that we have had an unusual number 
of fine horses in training for this meeting, there being about fifty round about 
the track, and among these some clippers, I assure you, so that with anything 
like fair weather, we were bound to have great sport. These races—somewhat 
oddly termed the Fall Meeting, when it took place, in the middle of January— 
have been remarkable for one or two events of some interest here and else- 
where. The death of Luzborough reached us while some of his get were run- 
ning before us. The laurels which had long adorned our Southern champion 
Wagner were rudely torn from his brow, not by his fault, but by others’ misma- 
nagement. Truly does “N. of Arks.” assert “he was never brought out in 
regular Wm. R. Johnsonian fix.” It is but too trae. Two defeats did he sus- 
tain in one week, as if in mockery of his two Grey Eagle victories in the same 
space of time. In his first he was beaten easily by a Chateau Margaux colt, the 
only one of his blood that has made even a show of racing qualities here. In 
his second case, his condition was such that he was stopt in the third mile, and 
walked off to his stable. Whata pity! He was more than saddle-horse fat, 
and about as fit to run asa prize ox. But all this, you will say, has nothing to 
do with the last day’s races. True, so here goes. 

The Races—For the sixth and last day the bill of fare presented a feast in- 
deed! There was a match between the colts of Col. Boykin and Maj. Staven- 
TER, two wealthy planters here. For the Jockey Club race, best 3 1 5, there 
was a field of five. And by way of a wind-up, was a two mile Poststake, with 
some elegant plate added to the subscription, to which there were four entries! 
Here, then, was ample material on hand for one day’s sport. But the weather 


spoilt it all. The match fell through, and one half of the entries did not show. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 16—Jockey Club Purse $300, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3ibs, allowed to mares and geld 
ings. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Head & Smith’s ch. m. Old Mistress, by Count Badger, out of Timoura by 
Timmsleeh, © YIS... cessbcdccdncessedeerccdsencodeecebucocccses eeeccscee 2 3 

B Davidsen’s b. c. Serenade, by Woodpecker, dam by Cook’s Whip,4 yrs. 3 1 

Gen. T. Scott’s b. f. Chipola, by Robin Adair, out of Rosabella by Kosci- 
WEG, OED so odi cd ccccheccepeneeentesésqnescanseseegeersedecceosnconce 1 2 dist. 

Time, 2:01—2:03—2.00—2:05—2:09. 


When the time for starting came, only two nags appeared— Old Mistress and 
Chipola. After one false start Serenade was brought out, but Esper Sykes, by 
Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Capsicum, and Mobile, by Imp. Consol, were withdrawn 
before the race. At the tap of the drum Chipola—one of the footiest of nags 
for a short dash—went off with the lead, followed by Mistress and Serenade, and 
thus, without any change of position, they finished the heat. What betting was 
made was on Old Mistress against the field. She is a mare of fine size and ca- 
pital points, and though said to be by Count Badger, every mark about her speaks 
of Leviathan. Her dam had been put to Leviathan first, and then to the Count; 
which is the sire I know not, but certes—as with some other ’strays—she looks 
like one, while claimed by the other. 

Second heat—The three started as before, but at the third turn Serenade 
made a dash at Chipola, and neck and neck they came round together to the 
stand. 

Third heat—The tap of the drum was like the first cock-crow in the morn- 
ing,—a signal for the Old Mistress to wake up, and she did. Off she started, 
with the Woodpecker’s Serenade sounding closely to her ear, and the old lady 
being in ahurry to get out, left Chipola on the wrong side of the flag. 

Fourth heat—This time the old lady seemed rather dainty footed, and was 
picking out the driest places to put her feet on, at which times the Serenade 
would float ahead, but each time she quickly resumed her place, turned her back 
upon the gay deluder, and showed him the way home with apparent ease. 

In the fifth heat the mare past the colt at the half-mile post, and thus finished 
the race in gallant style. 

Few nags have been run so much as Old Mistress. She had been started 
three times during the week, and though evidently sore and stiff, she was game 
to the last. She has run twenty-nine races, and won twenty-four of them. For 
some months past her owner has expected her to give way daily ; yet during tha 
time only, she has won for him $1900. Such a mare may well clai:n tle honor 


of two sires. 


SAME DAY —Second Race—Poststake for all ages. Four subs. at $2)) each, h. ft., with 
a Silver Plate added, valued at $200. Four year olds and upwards to carry 100lbs. 
Two mile heats. 

Col. T. Watson’s (B. Smith’s) ch. m. Eloise, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Mary - 
Wasp by Don Quixotte, 6 yrs -....-----------e--e een n n-ne nee cree ene eeene neo e* a8 

D. Stephenson’s (G. Vanatta’s) b. c. Traffic, by =. Leviathan, 5 yrs.....-------- 

Time, 4:11—4:31. 


Little need be said about this race. The time tells the tale sufficiently. 

Thus ended the sports of the meeting. That they were not more generally 
interesting was not the fault of horse or horsemen. The fields were large, and 
had the weather been favorable, would have been larger. The Club purses were 
large and numerous, and the Proprietor’s two services of Plate of the most ele- 
gant description. His own Purses, too, as well as all his appointments, were 
liberal and good, but the continued rain rendered it all profitless to him, and less 
attractive to the citizens than the exertions made by all parties warranted. 
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Yours very truly, C. J. B. F. 
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CHALKS ON A SLAB FENCE. 
[Concluded from 1st page.} 

Close Quarters, and a Serious affair, with a Bull Moose Night. 

A knot of us were comfortably sitting in front of the blazing othe in the 
« Ashery,” on one of Bob’s scorching nights, blowing a cloud, and consoling 
gurselves with the merest drop of first chop cogniac in a horn of the delicious 
spring water which bubbled up into a sunken puncheon in a corner of the build- 
ag. Bob was in high feather, his work was going on well; and, as. often as he 
passed round the blague or muskrat skin, tobacco pouch, or the black bottle with 
gscorncob stopper, he had another new story to tell us. Some of these were 
jirring to one’s blood, others humorous, and one or two “rayther ” of the sober 
snd fearful cast. A-qwestion being put to Bob by ourself, asking whether he 
pad ever been heartily and seriously frightened in the course of his many hunts, 
ne replied in the affirmative, stating that he had frequently experienced “ starts” 
put never such a regular built one as had happened to him a couple of winters 
pefore, ina “turn up” one moonlight night with a bull moose. Perhaps it 
will be better for me to give the story, as near as I can, in Bob’s own fashion of 
telling it. 

“It was a fine, clear, frosty day, early in February, when I started to go some 
five or six miles down the river to a shooting-spree which’ was to take place in 
Gatlin’s clearing. A splendid rifle, and accoutrements to match, was the prize, 
put up by @ young man about to change his bush life for the drudgery of a mer- 
chant’s office in one of the cities ; and as a large number of young fellows from 
the settlements round were congregated on the occasion, it was quite a holiday 
affair, and great fun and good feeling predominated. Plenty of whiskey was 
adrift, and some of the chaps having brought a fiddle with them, old Joe Gat- 
\in's slab shanty was nearly shaken asunder by the ponderous heeling and toeing 
of the rousing bushwhackers, as they madly roared, yelled, shrieked, trotted, 
paced, and galloped through the mazes of a bull-dance or buffalo cotillion. 
Talk of gallopades—‘Oh no, we never mention em’ in comparison with the 
drumming of a pair of inch-soaled cowhides on a pine flooring, where the heavy 
and strapping ox-necked owner is going it hard in jig time, to the tune of ‘ Garry 
Owen,’ and racing to his work as if he were about to take a treadmill by storm. 
However, let this pass. I left the boys still tearing away to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and started on my homeward route about sunset. Having eccasion to see 
a back settler about some ‘ salts’ which he had promised to sell me, and always 
haying an eye to the main chanee—business before pleasure, and after it, too, 
you know—I struck off the main road, having strapped on my snow-shoes, to 

make a circuit ef about three miles back through the woods to the lot where the 
man had pitched his shanty. I should also mention that I was accompanied 
by George, there,” (pointing to his brother, a handsome, curly-headed lad of 
fourteen, dressed in a smock frock, and who was busy on one side making a to- 
boggin or Indian sled,) “ who had been down with me to the shooting-match. 

“As the evening was a fine, clear, frosty one, and the rising moon diffused a 
bright, silvery light, which, reflected from the glittering snow, made all things 
as plain almost to the eye as by day, we jogged snugly through the bush on our 
snow-shoes, knowing well the ‘lay’ of the land, and so to shape our course 
through the several choppings, as to bring us out in our circuitous route to the 
main road again. In-about somewhat less than an hour we struck the location, 
and, on making our way up to the log-hut, we saw black Saunders, the owner's 
help, (he himself being absent) chopping wood at the door. He threw down his 
axe, on receiving my hail, and ranning towards us gave a loud shout, and whirl- 
ing his fur cap round his head, cut an outrageously fantastic caper or two, as he 
roared out—‘ Ya, ya, Massa Bob, Iso glad you come. You have your gun, 
axe, knife, ebery ting,—good, good. What you tink? You no b'lieve praps. 
Why, down near the long elm, just under‘de hill, back here of our cleering, 
sbout an hour ago, I seed two moose,—Lor, Gor a mighty !—and de hee fellow 
big as a small barn. If he aint, den I hope de Lor Jeesus will leave me out of 
him book, blessed be him name! Dey started into de bush when I come on 
dem, and dey cant be very fur yet. Boss is away in de upper settlement—dere 
ie no gun in de shanty—and I was jist sorry at my heart dat dey should go.— 
But, ya!—you arecum ; start right away on dere tracks, dere is fine moonshine, 
and you will praps catch dat dreadful, ugly-looking, big beggar.’—The latter 
part of the nigger’s address was needless, for the mention of the large moose 
quite set up my blood, particularly, as among the Indian hunters from below, 
there was a rumor latterly, of a tremendous sized bull-moose which had been 
seen occasionally, in the neighboring hunting-grounds, by some of their parties, 
but had never been yet come up with. 

‘‘T was soon ready for the job. The night was as clear as day nearly, and I 
could reckon on making the track out well even in the woods, and by the black 
fellow’s account the game could not be far off. I lamented the absence of my 
dogs, as I had tied them up at home before going to the shooting spree, but, as 
the thing could not be helped, I pushed away to get on the track, after directing 
my brother to remain at the shanty— it being useless for him to accompany me, 
having no gun, and from his youth, not competent to endure the fatigue of the 
chace should it turn out a lengthy one. 

‘‘T was soon at the big elm below the hill, and dashed upon the moose path 
with a light heart, fatigued, even as I was, to a certain extent, with the exercise 
had gone through during the day. The night was frosty, bracing, and clear as 
daylight almost,—the crisp snow creaking under the quick tread of my snow- 
shoes, as I kept on along the track, sometimes being across wide natural clear- 
ings, and then striking off through close, thickly-grown parts of the brush. 
You may judge, also, how | strained my eye-sight and hearing, to get sight or 
sound of my game—and of the incessant deceptions which presented them- 
selves in the deep shadows of the woods. Often, a clump of tall bushes, in the 
dusky distance among the trees, would arrest my course, and up the rifle would 
go,—but a moment’s steady gaze would detect the deceit, and I would stride 
out again more vigorously on my course. To shorten the length of my story, 
in about an hour from starting, in which time I must have gone full five miles 
into the bush, such was my dashing onward haste, I came upon an open spot 
where the moonlight was shining clearly down, and there, through the leafless 

s which thinly grew around, I saw, whilst yet at some distance from it, a 
sight which made my heart leap up within me. The opening might have been 
something like an acre large, and at the further side, a sort of bank shot sudden- 
ly up about three yards high. Strongly relieved against the clear white snow 
facing of this, in the bright moonlight, stood the two moose close to each other ; 
one of them, a cow, was rather under-sized, but the male was so unusually,—I 
might say so immensely—large, compared with any I had previously seen—and I 
had ‘turned up’ many a noble fellow in my day—that I really, for a minute or 
80, was startled at the sight, and could scarcely believe my eyes were not once 
more playing me false. 

“As may be supposed, there was little time to be lost. The bull moose stood 
from, and the female with her head towards me,—they were, in fact, s:anding as 
the phrase is, ** heads and tails,”—almost touching each other. The forehand of 
the cow, which was nearest, covering pertially that of her gigantic consort. 
From the quickening flap of their huge ugly ears, I knew they were on the que | 
vive, and ready for a dash forward, as they must have heard the tread of my 
Snow-shoes, crashing however lightly, througa the brush topping of the snow in 
the woods, as I came up. The gun I had, though a plain bore, single barrel, I 
knew to be a “ good un,” (my ordinary hunting-rifle I had sent up to Montreal 
some time before for repairs,) and as I was fearful of a start, and missing the 
chance of a shot, also from the positions of the animals, I dropped a second ball 
over the first, and levelled fair for the lower edge line of the cow’s fore-shoul- 
der, where it just covered that of the male moose immediately behind the blade. 
I fired, and the effect was told by a sort of loud screeching snort, an immense 
plunge, a whirling eloud of snow, through which I could see the smaller beast 
‘umble over, and then, with a floundering gait, follow on the track of the other, 
Waich, with a desperate bound forward, dashed off through an open glade lead- 

‘ng Out of the clearing. I knew Ihad hit one pretty severely—perhaps touched 
both of them, and could easily track them now, as loss of blood would soon 
tlacken the speed of their usual high darting trot. I proceeded to re-load my 
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lot ie RY SOT I Fushe d after them, and judge of my surprise and vexa- 
a t one ball left in my pouch. True it was,—I had idly fired away 
rest at the shooting-match, and my gun being loaded before starting home- 
2% T never gave the matter a thought in my eagerness, when I set out upon 
‘he moose tracks. Mortifying as was this discovery, there was now no help for 
it, be I was too far from the ready means of a supply. 
_ “From the quantity of blood upon the spot where the moose had been stand- 
eal along their tracks, I knew good executiun had been done with my shot. 
y followed after them, and in about ten minutes came up with the female 
—the male being out of sight. It appeared that I had broken her fore-leg just 
above the knee, which must have been done through her starting with an upward 
bound, just as I fired—she was frightened, perhaps, at the flash of the priming 
(my gun-lock not being on the percussion principle) through the bushes, as her 
head was towards me. Be this as it may, the poor thing was crippled so se- 
verely that she soon gave up her struggles to follow her companion through the 
deep snow, and stood still. She gave me a most piteous look with her large 
brown eyes, and uttered mournfully that trampet-like bleat, peculiar to the cow 
moose, as if entreating for her life. Buthunters heed not these matters much, 
and as I was hotly eager to come up with the big fellow, who was also evidently 
hit by the blood-sprinkled tracks he left behind him, a thrust or two of my knife 
did the business, and scarcely waiting to see the animal turn over on her side to 
die, I pushed ahead. 

“I was pretty sure I would not have far to go, as being wounded, and his con- 
sort separated from him, he would soon “ yard” and lie down. I followed on 
for about three-quarters of a mile, part of the distance along a high ridge, and 
the tracks of my game leading down from it into a broad swamp flat, which be- 
ing frozen over and covered with snow, looked a large level plain. Proceeding 
with some caution to the edge of this ridge, I discovered the huge beast just be- 
low me, and, sure enough as I expected, lying down in a clump of cedar sap- 
ling. I now made a deliberate level,—it being my last available shot,—and again 
I hit him, but not so immediately effective as I had hoped to do, for he 
started up, and with a wicked toss of his large ungainly head, dashed out into 
the usual high springing trot, making the snow fly in clouds on all sides of him. 
I remarked, however, that his pace seemed slacker and more unsteady than at 
first. He did not go far, but made direct for a sort of island in the swamp, 
grown with large trees. ‘Two immense pines had here been blown down at the 
edge of this islet, and having fallen in a position crossing each other in an angle, 
formed with their uptorn roots and branches a barrier, high and impassable, save 
at the base of the triangle, as it were, in front. Into this accidental and strong- 
ly formed natural covert, the moose pushed himself, and then turned to bay, re- 
treating to the inner end. I rather think he had yarded here before, and conse- 
quently knew the spot, as old tracks appeared faintly about, and the bushes 
round being chopped and broken, showing they had been browsed upon. 

“*T now found myself at a stand still, my last ball expended, and my game ap- 
parently in a mood to make a tough fight for it. There he stood, his huge bulk 
looming in the shadow of the trees even larger than his natural immense height, 
with his horrible ugly head facing me, as I stood out in the opening before him 
in the clear moonlight, and his legs planted ready for a “charge” if I advanced 
—an experimental daring not to be idly attempted, when the terrors of the broad, 
weighty, sharp hvoves of the animal were to be remembered.—Being considera- 
bly wearied with my chace, and undetermined as te further plan of action on my 
part, I retreated to an old stump, commanding a full view of my mighty friend 
under the trees, for the double purpose of rest and cogitation on the fashion of 
attack to be next assumed by me. 

“T confess I was considerably puzzled what to do. I was loth to turn and re- 
trace my steps without bringing matters to an issue—and yet, there was noth- 
ing left but a close-quarters fight. From my knowledge of the bull Moose, and 
the savage temper they display when mortally wounded and cornered up ae this 
one was, I waived the “‘ hand to hoof’ scheme, and tried to think of some other, 
affording more security to number one. Whilst in this state of perplexity J was 
startled and surprised to hear sharply ringing in the distance, on the silence of 
the night, and through the loneliness of the region around, the hunter’s shrill 
whistle call or bush signal. It was repeated frequently at intervals, drawing 
nearer to me, and in answer to a similar response of mine. I was in hopes it 
was some hunter from the settlement following on my track, and if so, knew 
that my chace would soon be brought toa victorious close. The whistling 
gentleman turned out to my great disappointment to be Master George 
there, who simply brought himself and snow-shoes to the scratch, not having 
even his jack-knife. It seems the young dog grew impatient in the shanty, 
waiting for me, and started at length to see the fun; continuing on till he came 
to the cow-moose I had last killed, the sight of which excited him to push on- 
ward upon my tracks. As it was, he formed a useful addition to my council of 
war, as matters stood; and he brought to my mind what I, had heard of In- 
dian hunters doing in a similar predicament tv mine—which was, when their lead 
was expended, to cut sharp pointed sticks of hard wood, about six inches long, 
and with them fire at the animal’s eyes to blind it, while at bay, so as to admit 
of the knife or tomahawk doing the rest. No svoner suggested than done. 

‘«T think I must have fired a half dozen times, (I had plenty of powder), the 
sharp sticks glancing off the head, scratching and vexing the animal, till ap 
proaching rather incautiously near, I succeeded in driving one of them direct in- 
tohis eyeball. With a tremendous toss and roar he charged directly, rearing on 
his hind legs to beat one to pieces. I succeeded, luckily, in getting behind a 
small tree, and advancing only a few strides, he retreated back to his covert, 
twirling his long upper lip, tossing his head, snorting, and beating the snow with 
his fore hooves. In bolting to the tree I had dropped my gun in the snow 
which, getting into the barrel, unfitted it for ‘urther service in the affair. 

‘‘ Misfortunes in these matters seldom coming alone I now found that J had lost 
my hunting knife someway or other in the chase—I must have hurriedly and 
loosely returned it to its sheath, after giving the death stroke to the cow moose. 
I had a small bowie-knife with a spring handle still about me. My next plan was 
to cut a sapling down with my tomahawk, about twelve feet long, and tie this 
knife to the end of it with a piece of my shoe thong. I crept with this 
on the outside of the fallen tree and forcing through the branches as near as I 
I could to the moose, I watched my opportunity to get his blind side towards me, 
and drove it to the hilt behind the fore shoulder. The sudden short start uf the 
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my gun from the snow, and clubbing it, rushed in u rearing triking 
moose, with a wild shout té attract him from his aduaat tine orl 
‘** George,’ I roared out, ‘for your life my dear, dear boy, hold on for a few 
De right. Keep looking upwards to the sky, and you will 
get your strength again, while I will drive the moose off you.” My shouts, as I 
expected brought the animal directly upon me. He charged furious! pays 4 
I could raise the gunstock to make a blow at him, he struck at me with his fore 
feet, missing my head, but tearing the front of my capot with his sh hooves 
throwing me down, and driving one of his fore legs through the n ne . 
snow-shoe. In his struggling to free himself from the hamper of the shoe, and 
being weakened with his previous wounds and loss of blood, he fell over me in 
the snow, and floundered about, almost dislocating my leg with his efforts to free 
himself from the snow-shoe. Just at this moment my hand rested upon the to- 
mahawk dropped by George from the tree. This hada sharp steel ferule at the 
handle end (as I always have my tomahawks fitted up in this way), and grasping 
it firmly, for life or death was on the game in hand, I plunged it repeatedly up to 
the sharp axe-head, wood and all, in the brute’s body, wherever I could geta 
blow. And, to come to a short close of my long story, when George came down 
from the tree, after recovering his strength and courage by the simple means I 
pointed out to him, he found Mister Moose in the way of becoming speedily de- 
funct, and myself pretty well used up after the rough and tumble work I had 
gone through. This Bull Moose was the immensely large one the killing of 
which has given me some character among the hunter folk; and I shall cer- 
tainly remember it more for the cursed fright I got in the affair, than on the score 
of its fixing upon me the appellation of “‘ The Moose Hunter.” 
From my Shanty, near Lake Beaufort, Quebec, Jan., 184]. 








‘Au Old English Squire. 

Your real old English Squire of ancient times, was a strong-headed old gen- 
tleman, active and punctual in his habits, with a ruddy cheek and frosted head, 
and a smile playing on his jolly face, beaming with good temper and hospitality. 
His clothes varied in their appropriateness with the season—his house was of 
the Elizabethan order, in the midst of a large park or lawn, well stocked with deer 
and rabbits, and at the foot whereof was a fish-pond, wherein he was wont to, 
tempt the cunning pike. In this park he would also have a long narrow bowl- 
ing-green, and used to play with round sand bowls. Here too he kad a ban. 
quetting-room built, like a stand, in a large oak tree. He kept all sorts of hounds, 
that ran buck, hare, fox, otter, and badger; and had hawks of all kinds, both long 
and short winged. 

His great hall was strewed with trophies of his achievements, and here would 
lounge his hounds, spaniels, and terriers. The upper end of it was hung with 
fox-skins, of this and last years’ killing, with here and there a pole-cat’s skele- 
ton, and hunters’ poles in great plenty. The parlor was a long room, complete- 
ly furnished in the same style; on a broad hearth paved with brick, lay some 
of the choicest spaniels, terriers, and hounds of the household: and in the win- 
dows lay his cross-bows, arrows, powder-horus, and other implements of the 
chase. The corners of the room were garnished with his best hunting and 
hawking poles and fishing tackle, and over the mantle-piece were encased skele- 
tons of wil|-cats, herons, and large trouts that he had killed on many a sunny 
afternoon. 

At the upper end ofthe room stood a small table with adouble desk, one side 
of which held the church Bible and the other the Book of Martyrs. On different 
tables in the room lay hawks’ hoods, bells, bugle-horns, bullet-moulds, wassail- 
cups, and rapiers; and the walls were hung with belts, halbards, and fowling- 
pieces. At one end of the room was a small closet, which contained bottles of 
strong beer, and “ good old sack ”—which never came out but in single glasses, 
for the Squire never exceeded, himself, nor allowed-others to exceed. At Christ- 
mas, it is true, when open house was proclaimed to his tenantzy, things were 
different, for the house then was not his own, and the good folks of the village 
were regaled during the twelve days with good roast beef, chines of venison, 
a gammon of bacon, and other good cheer of the mansion at “a bountiful old 
rate,” whereat the old gentleman was pleased and made happy ; but his table 
for himself cost him but little, for he was prudent, and too solicitous of good 
health to indulge. He drank a glass of wine or two at meals—put syrup of gil- 
lyflowers into his sack, aud had always a cup of beer at his elbow, which he often 
stirred about with rosemary. In the morning he rose betimes,mounted his horse, 
and rode round his grounds to see how the work was going on; then he would 
return and make a stout, wholesome breakfast—summon his riders and attend- 


ants, and stroll forth into the woods to pursue such sport as the season present- 
ed. 


And so lived this good old gentleman—beloved by his neighbors, servants, 
and tenantry while living—and at his death lamented by every one in the coun- 
ty. Reader! do you ask if there live any such in the present century? Go 
and see when you are next in England, the venerable owner of Holkham-hall 
'n Norfolk ! W. H. H. 

New Orleans, Deo. 13, 1840. 
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The utmost speed of a horse is the result or effect of a certain power inherent 
in the animal, being his moving or impelling force. He possesses this powor 
in degrees varying much according to his age. At three years old it is mach 
less than at four; at four less than at five, and at five less than at six, when he 
is generally considered at his best ; but the increase of this power in each of the 
two latter years is not s@ great as in the year next preceding it. . 

This power of the animal must be considered as a constant and uniform force 
for the time being, whatever his age may be. It is proportionate to his animal 
powers in whatever manner exerted ; that is, whether mechanically or chemi- 








animal at receiving this wound, snapt the blade of the knife in it, and though the 
blood gushed freely, still he seemed to feel it but slightly.—Foiled in all my at- | 
tempts, I scarce knew what to be at next, or whether to give up, when, as a last | 
resort, George proposed to me to let him have my tomahawk, and slipping off his 
snowshoes to mount into a tree, having large branches immediately overhanging 
the spot where the moose seemed inclined to keep, and try to gash him behind 
his ear so as to bring him down. I consented to this and my poor fellow was 
soon at his station; and reaching down as we had planned, made a blow at the 
beast’s ear, as he stood directly under—this he unfortunately missed, and his tom- 
ahawk glanced off from the cheek bone and fell out of his hand. The moose roused 
and aggravated by the pain of the additional wound, and looking upward with his 
remaining eye at his new assailant, with a savage roar immediately reared and 
leaped on end, and struck at the poor boy on the limb, his hooves snapping the 
the twigs and branches on all sides of him. The boy now got deadly frightened, 
and lost all presence of mind—what with the yell-like roars of the enraged ani- 
mal, and the furious crashing of his blows underneath and around him—nor did 
I wonder at it. 
“« Robert, Robert—oh! my God, Robert, I am getting blind, I am getting 
weak, and losing my hold—I must fall and he will beat my brains out—oh ! save 
me, save me,’ sung out my poor brother. He was my mother’s darling, one that 
I myself loved dearly above the rest, and a minute more would see him dashed 
into a shapeless bloody mass under the hooves of the gigantic brute, now goad- 
ed to seeming madness. I forgot everything in that moment, but the one pur- 
pose of saving him or losing my own life in the attempt—for home with {his man- 
gled corpse I could never face. You talk of fright—aye, I felt it in that mo- 


cally, or both ways. It is not material for our purpose to inquire how this 
power is exerted. Our object is to ascertain what is the quantum or value in 
numbers of his power, as the means (indeed the sole means) ef ascertaining his 
speed, which term we shall always use in the following remarks as meaning his 
ead lee and established mechanical principles, founded on the unde- 
viating laws of uniform motion, the velocity or speed of a body impelled by any 
impulse, whether applied externally (as it is when a horse draws a carriage, as 
to the carriage), Or internally (as it is toa ridden horse and his rider, taken to- 
gether), varies directly according as the impulse or moving power is more or 
less; and inversely according as the weight impelled is greater or less. — Thus 
if any given projectile force impelléd a body of a given weight a certain dis- 
tance, say twenty yards in one second, double that orce would impel the same 
body double that distance, that is, forty yards, in one second, the increased 
speed or velocity being in the direct ratio of the increased moving power; that 
is, being double. But if the weight were doubled, the power continuing the 
same, the speed or velocity generated by the power when applied to the double 
weight, would be only half of the speed produced when the power was applied 
to the single weight, which is obviously a ratio that is the inverse of that of the 
weights; for if you double the — then with the same power or — 
you have only half the speed. Hence, if the power were doubled, an a 
weight were also doubled, the speed would be the same exactly as with half the 
power and half the weight; for although double the power acting on the same 
weight would double the velocity, yet when the double power is applied to 
double the weight, its effect or speed will be only half of what it was when ap- 
plied to half the weight. For suppose the double impulsg were a inte 
two equal parts, and these half-powers were applied to im la sing e Rey 
each, by the hypothesis their speed or velocity will be equ - eac ve _ 
ing the same as that produced by the original single power when a ao a 
single weight, and the 6 or velocity of both is the same as velocity 
Hy be unwarrantable, if not absurd, to suppose that the 





ment as I never knew or felt since—not for on epee egies 
tottering on that tree limb, and the horrid death awaiting him below. I seized 
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suppose that the same Cree ; , 
B the rules and principles of mechanics, a power or face. wick will 
y of one pound weight 200 feet per second, » project a 13 
one grey 00" only one foot per second ; ich indeed is apparent from th¢ 
ear oe istri ting the power which we have already mentioned For if 


ple r lie : halves, the effec 
Em rower andthe weight impaled wer oct onthe whole west 
ag ther; and the same equality of speed would obviously take place if the 
mae B divided number whatever (say 200) of 
power and weight were each div into any olen 

ual parts. 1-200th part of the power would impel 1-200th as nt g 
ke rate of 1-200th part of 200 feet per second ; 7 ws at Oye of one 
foot per second; and c uently the effect of each 1- part of the power 

fa 200th f th ht (that is, upon each pound), would be one 
upon each 1-200th part iene ce of all the parts of the weight taken together 
foot per second ; hence the anny of all the parts of the welg g 

r second. : ‘ 

woe tee aie force of the horse to be uniform during each year of 
his age; his speed (that is, his utmost speed) will vary according to his own 
woight, added to the weight which he carries; and this variance in his speed 
will, as we have seen, be in the inverse proportion of the weights : for if instead 
of the moving force being possessed by the horse himself, it was communicated 
by external means, it is obvious that a part of that external moving force would 
be absorbed in moving his own weight ; and since, as we have also seen, it makes 
no difference in point of effect whether the moving force is applied externally 
or internally, it follows that part of the horse’s own moving force is consumed in 
moving his own weight ; and, consequently, when he is ridden, the weight to 
which his moving force ‘is applied is the sum total of his own weight added to 
the weight which he carries. We may here observe, en passant, that the more 
the weight of the horse can be reduced without diminution of his power, the 
greater will be his speed. ae 

In order to discover with precision the 5 os of a horse, therefore, it is neces- 
sary that his weight and the weight which he carries should be accurately ascer- 
tained, and then his speed should be ¢ried in the usual manner. When upon re- 
peated trials his utmost speed, with a known total weight, car be satisfactorily 
ascertained to be a certain space or distance per second, then his moving force will 
be equal to the product of the space per second multiplied by the total weight ; (that 
is, multiplied by the weight of the horse, plus the weight which he carries. ) For 
instance, let the weight of the horse be 1456lbs. avoirdupois ; and let the weight 
which he carries (viz. of the rider, sadd!e, and bridle) be 150ibs. ; total weight 
1606lbs. ; and let his utmost speed, when carrying this weight, be ascertained 
on trial to be 80 feet per second, then will his moving force be equal to move 
80 x 1606 = 128,480Ibs. the distance of one foot in one second ; or to move one 
pound 128,480 feet in one second. 

This result is the consequence of the mechanical principles which regulate 
the application of moving force to heavy bodies. For let the letter F be sup- 
posed to represent the moving force; V the velocity or distance performed per 
second; and W the total weight: it is demonstrated by the authors on mecha- 
nics, that F, the moving force, is equal to the product of the weight into the ve- 
locity ; that is, F=Wx V, usually expressed thus, F=WYV. 

Having, by the application of this rule, ascertained that the quantum of the 
moving force is equal to impel 128,480ibs. one foot per second, or equal 
to impel one pound 128,480 feet per second in the case above-mentioned, 
we are to take this ascertained power as the basis of our calculations of the same 
horse’s speed when he carries different weights. 

Now since as we have seen the power or moving force is equal to the product 
of the velocity or speed into the total weight, it follows conversely that the 
speed of a horse is equal to the quotient of his moving force divided by the sum 
of his own weight, added to the weight which he carries ; which theorem it 


ting the above notation) is shortly expressed in the following eS Sm 


In like manner we derive from the above principle another theorem ; viz. 
the total weight of the horse, added to the weight which he carries is » a to the 


quotient of his moving force divided by his speed ; that is, ate 


For sinee the moving force is equal to the product of the speed into the total 
weight, it is obvious that the moving force divided by the speed will give the 
total weight, in the same manner that the moving force divided by the total 
weight will give the speed. 

Collecting these three formule together, we haye the three following equa- 
tions ; viz. 

F=WV; 
F 


vV=—; 
Ww 
F 


w=—; 
V 


from whence we can solve the whee a, 
roblem 1. 
Given, the weight of a horse and the weight which he carries, together with 
his utmost speed ; it is required to find his strength or moving force. — 
Rule.—Add together the weight of the horse and the weight which he car- 
ries, and multiply the sum by the horse’s speed ; the product will be the moving 


force. 
” Déshihatretion Ped by the first theorem F= WV; of which theorem the 


rule is merely the enunciation. 
Problem 2. 
Given, the moving force, and the total weight: it is required to find the 
speed. 
PRule —Divide the moving force by the total weight ; the quotient will be the 
speed required. 


Demonstration.—By theorem 2, V=—; of which the rule is the enunciation. 
w 


Problem 3. 
Given, the moving force and the speed: it is required to find the total 
weight. 
Rule-—Divide the moving force by the speed; the quotient wil! be the 
speed required. 


Demonstration.—By theorem 3, W=— ; of which this rule is the enunciaticn. 
V ; 

Hence it is obvious that if any two of the three quantities denoted by the 

symbols F, V, and W, are given, the remaining quantity may be found, as will 

appear from the following table, in which the above three problems are col- 


lected. 
TABLE. 





A Taste for finding the ~ | force, utmost speed, and total weight of a 
horse, with the weight which he carries, when any two of these quantities 
are given :— 



































Given. Sought. Values. 
1 V and W F F=VW. 
eres PE 4 
2 F and W V V=y- 
3 F and V Ww wi" 
Example 1. 


A eolt at three years old weighs with his shoes 1456lbs. avoirdupois; the 
wae he carries, viz. rider, saddle, and bridle, is 100lbs. ; his utmost speed 
(with this weight) is 80 feet per second. What is his moving force or power ! 

Here W is given=1456+100=1556lbs. ; and V is given=80 feet per se- 
cond; and F, the moving force, is sought. 

By formula 1, F=VW;; that is, 

F=80 x 1556 =124,480 > Answer. ; 

N.B. The answer (viz. 124,480) is to be understood, that the moving force 
of this three-year-old colt would move 124 480]bs. weight one foot in one second ; 
or would move one pound weight tote feet in one second. 

rample 2. 

The moving force of a horse five ns. old is 130,000 
self and of what he carries is together 1708lbs, What is 
second, carrying this weight ? 

Here the moving force and total weight are given, and the 8 
that is, Fis given =130,000Ibs. ; and 

F 

By formula 2 in the table, V=—; 

Ww 


; the weight of him- 
his utmost speed per 


t are peed is sought : 
is given =1708 lbs. ; and V is anak, 


that is, ‘ 
130,000 
Ve 





=76 4-61 feet persecond. Answer. 
1708 
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feet pw ; what is the total his own weight and the weight which he 











Here e 
F, the moving force, is given =128,000 ; 
and V, the apeed, i given = 80 ; 
and W, the total weight, is sought. 
By formula 3, 
F 128,000 
=— =1600lbs. Answer. 
V 80 


When a horse is proposed to be entered for any race, it is obvious 
weighing him, and ta ascertaining his utmost fs when carrying al ea 
or given weight, we can, by calculation, ascertain his utmost speed when he 
carries any other weight that may be required by the terms of the entry ; for 
having ascertained his own weight and the weight he has carried, and ais his 
utmost speed carrying that weight, we can from these data find the horse’s 
power or his moving force, which, by formula 1, is-equal to the product of total 
weight into the speed ; that is, F=VW. Having thus found his power, as the 
basis of our next operation, we may thereby find his utmost speed when carry- 
ing a different weight, whether greater or smaller, by adding ¢his different weight 
to the horse’s own weight, and then dividing the amount of the moving force or 
power by the total weight ; for by formula 2 the bys is equal to the quotient 


of the power divided by the total weight, orV=—. Hence the performance of 
Ww 


the horse in the proposed race may be calculated with considerable certainty. 
For instance, let a horse, weighing 1456lbs., and carrying 150|bs., perform at 
his utmost speed 80 feet per second : we have seen that his power Is equal to 
(1456+ 150) x 80 ; that is, to 1606 x 80=128,480. But if, instead of carrying 
150lbs., he was required, by the terms of the entry, to carry 156lbs., his utmost 
speed weuld be equal to . 
128,480 128,480 
= - == 76 308-403, 
1456+156 . 1612 

or 79 feet 9 inches per second, very nearly ; and, consequently, the additional 
weight of 6 lbs. over and above 150 Jbs., would reduce his speed very nearly 
three inches per second. 

The weights required to be carried by horses of different ages, seem to be 
regulated by no fixed principle, nor indeed can any true standard be found. 
The regulations for the entry of horses for a race being geueral, it is obvious 
that the effect of the weights required to be carried will be different upon differ- 
ent horses, according to their weights, as will appear from the following consi- 
derations. 

If there be two horses, one of which weighs 1456 lbs., and the other 1568 lbs., 
let the utmost speed of these horses, each carrying 150 lbs., be equal, viz., 76 
feet per second each, the power of the heavier horse will be 

(1568+ 150) x 76 —1718 x 76 =130,568 ; 
and the power of the lighter horse will be 
(1456 + 150) x 76 = 1606 x '76 = 122,056. 
Let the weights to be carried by each be 156 lbs., being an increase of 6 lbs. ; 
then will the speed of the heavier horse be 
130,568 130,568 








= = 75 317-431. 
1718 +6 1724 
or rather more than 75 feet 9 inches per second; and the speed of the lighter 
horse will be 
122,056 122,056 





= = 75 289-403. 
1606 +6 1612 


or about 75 feet 84 inehes per second ; wherefore this increase of 6lbs. weight 


to each horse gives an advantage of about half an inch per second of compara- 


tive speed to the heavier horse. But if, on the other hand, the weight to be 
carried was reduced to 144 lbs. for each horse, then the speed of the heavier 
horse carrying this less weight would be equal to 

130,568 130,568 





= = 76 456-1712. 

1718—6 1712 

feet per secamd ; and the speed of the lighter horse would be equal to 
122,056 122,056 





= = 76 456-1600. 
1606—6 1600 


feet per second ; by which reduction of weight the lighter horse has the advan- 


tage of 7-100 of one foot speed per second, or 21-25thks of an inch per second. 
Hence it is obvious that when the weights to be carried in a race are upon a 
low scale, the lowness of the scale (that is, the smallness of the weights requir- 
ed) is advantageous to the lesser or lighter horses; and when put upon a high 
scale, the greatness of the weight is advantageous to the stronger (or, rather the 
heavier) horses ; the reason for which is this: the reduction of weight increases 
the speed ; the increase of weight diminishes the speed ; but the weight, whe- 
ther abstracted, or added, bears a greater proportion to the weight of the lighter 
horse than to that of the greater; hence the lighter horse acquires a greater 
proportion of the advantage when the speed is increased by diminishing the 
weight, and of the disadvantage when the speed is diminished by increasing the 
weight. But we are not to conclude that the disadvantage which the lighter 
horse would labor under by fixing the weights at too high a scale, would be equal 
to the advantage he would gain by fixing them as much too low; on the con- 
trary, we have seen, in the case we have instanced, where two horses, of differ- 
ent weights themselves, but carrying equal weights, have equal speed, the 
lighter horse gains more speed by the reduction of 6 lbs. of the weight carried, 
than it loses by an increase of 6 lbs. of the weight carried by each ; the gain of 
speed by the lighter horse ir the first case (where the weight carried is reduced) 
being the difference between 76 456-1712 feet per mend, and 76 456-1000 feet 
per second, which gain er difference is 21-25ths of an inch per second, very 
nearly ; and the loss of speed to the lighter horse in the art. case (when the 
weight carried is increased) being the difference between 75 317-431 feet per 
second and 75 289-403 feet per second; which loss or difference is 4 an inch 
per second, very nearly. 


In fixing the weights to be carried by horses entered for a race, if too much 
or too little weight is required for horses of any age compared with that of 
horses of a different age, the chance of winning the race is affected one way or 
the other, as to horses of the age disproportionately weighted. In order to give 
horses of all ages an equal average chance, it is a great desideratum that the 
additional weights that ought to be required for the older horses, should be as- 
certained with the greatest possible degree of accuracy. It would appear from 
the very different scale of weights at present required at different races, that 
the hg oe are adjusted very much at random rather than upon any fixed prin- 
ciple. It would evidently be impossible to reduce the weights to an unerring 
standard, as applicable to all horses of a stated age, without regard to the individual 
weights of the horses themselves. But an average scale might be formed with 


considerable accuracy, particularly if founded on experiments or trials very often 
made on different horses. 


Let the weight of a horse three years’ old be 1456lbs. the weight carried be 
112ibs.; his ascertained speed, 76 feet per second, carrying that weight; and 
let the same horse when four years’ old weigh 1500lbs. and when carrying an 
equal weight (112lbs.), let his ascertained speed be 77 feet per second. What 
we ought he to carry in order to reduce his speed to 76 feet per second ? 

ere, V,the a is given,= 76 feet per second ; and F, the power, is equa! to 
(1500+ 112) x 77 =1612 x 77 =124,124; and W, the total weight required, 
is equal to 124124 





=1633 4-19]bs. 
76 

But the horse's own weight is 1500lbs. which being substracted from the total 
Wie arth inn sx anaes aiprhive snqtiens taanees 640Gbin’ 1633 4-19lbs. 

te ee an ik wi ciate wnak oan 1500 

leaves the weight to be carried.................-.-------- 133 4-19]bs. 
the answer; being 21 4-19lbs. or about 1 1-2 stone more than in the preced- 
ng year. 


f the additional weight required for this equalization of speed between the 
two years were ascertained, by trial and calculation, with respect to ten horses, 
the average of additional weight between a three years old horse, and one four 
years old, would be found by adding together the ten additional weights so as- 
certained, and dividing the sum by ten; and so of any other number. This 
simple method might answer sufficiently well, supposing that the additional 
weights required for each horse so tried, did not materially differ one from an- 
other ; in which case, if there should be only one, or perhaps two, of the horses 
materially differing from the rest in this respect, such difference might be consi- 
dered as an exception, not to be brought into the general average, but discarded, 
and the average taken from the others; because the exception might arise from 
accidental causes. Were these experiments made on a large scale in many 
quarters, a tolerably fair standard of additional weights might be formed, by 
ag, Do average of all the first averages. 

In like manner the proper additional weights might be found for horses five 
and six years old, and for aged horses. 

These experiments would also show what is the average ratio between the in- 
crease of weight and the increase of power or moving force acquired by age. 
The mechanical power of a horse is that kind of lever where the weight is be- 
tween the fulcrum and the power. Each leg of the horse constitutes this lever. 


oacctililaninatiiiaeaas Feb. 6. 


The fulcrum of one of the fore-legs in the centre of the ball which is j 

in the socket of the shoulder-blade. The power is applied at the Senteta of the 
foot when it touches the ground, and acts upon the weight (whether of the 
horse himself, or of his own we ther with the weight which he carries) 









at the circumference of the ball. "s weight probably j 
his growth, but the consequent increase of his speed or power tay vany fe di. 
ferent horses, according as the is more or less, or from difference in the 


health, spirit, or temper of the horses, or from accidental causes, so as { 
clude the possibility of reducing the ratio which increased power beer cen 
creased —. to any — or seach scale. power bears to in- 
From the above consideration it is obvious, that when the wei 
ried are on a low scale (which as we havé seen, is ne ebony stig i. es . 
horses), the jockey who rides the lighter horse ought to come early to the str “4 
of the race to increase his own advantage ; and that when the weights are = 
high scale, the heavier horses ong to make play soon, in order to increase to 
distress of the lighter horses. In general, it seems to follow, that when oo 
weights are on a low scale, the competition will be between the lighter hors : 
and where the weights are ona high scale, between the heavier horses - énd t ; 
light or a heavy horse should win a race, notwithstanding a disadvanta + 3 
this kind to his class, it wili be a proof (or at least it will afford a presume 0 
of his superior a ption) 
In general, horses are not put upon their utmost speed, until 
the end of the race. Their pace until they come to" thie trial RA poser 
necessarily be a matter of uncertainty. For at however great a pace one ey 
may start, the others must keep near him, although a judicious rider suilintte 
would not go off quite so much at score if he had it in his choice. In a lo z 
race the greatness of the speed before the main trial may sometimes cause th 
fleetest horse to lose, by exhausting his strength; while a horse of less Foe | 
but of more bottom, will win from his capacity of keeping up his speed a | i _ > 
time than the other. The length of the course to be run is almost always 
great to allow of any horse running the whole of it at his utmost speed: and pid 
if by general consent, the pace kept up by all the horses, until the trial of s _ 
takes place, is such as will permit them then to exert it to the utmost. Thee 
are considerations, however, beyond the reach of mathematical “LES array 
tion ; they must be determined by the experience, judgment, skill, and ther of 
the rider. They suggest, however, the attempt to ascertain by trials, the eo 0 
parative bottom of horses; the knowledge of which would enable the ride m- 
determine at what point in the race he should press for the permanent and Pa “ 
cluding lead. on- 
It is very probable that in many instances a horse has lost a race, owing t 
the rider allowing him to fall too much behind the leading horse before the aed 
struggle takes place. This will appear if we consider the extent of the disad- 
vantage which a horse labors under, which is only one length behind snethe 
when the trial of speed takes place. At the point where the trial of s : 


mences, let the distance to be run by the leading horse be 990 feet, Brera 
other, which is one length behind, be 1000 feet. Let the weight of each horse 


be 1456 lbs., or 13 cwt. ; and the weight carried by each horse be 126 |bs., or 9 
stones ; total weight of each horse, 1582 lbs. 7 

Let the utmost speed of the leading horse carrying this weight be 76 feet per 
second ; what must be the utmost speed of the second horse to beat the vA id 
one foot, or by a head in this race? 

In this case the leading horse, supposing him to be beaten by one foot, has 
989 feet to run; and the second Rorse has to run 1000 feet in the same cone 
The a with a speed of 76 feet per second, will accomplish the dis- 
98 





tance in seconds ; that is, in 13 1-76 seconds. 
76 
The second horse, in order to beat the leading horse by a head, or by one 
foot, in this race, must perform the distance of 1000 feet in the same time that 
the leading horse performs 989 feet, that is in 13 1-76 seconds; and conse- 


1000 





quently he must run, during this trial of speed, at the rate of feet per se- 
13 1-76 

cond, which is 775-7 feet per second, very nearly; making a difference of 

speed of 776-7, minus 76 feet, per second, equal to rather more than 1 foot and 

10 inches per second of difference. 

In this case the moving force or power of the winning horse is (according to 
mathematical principles) the product of the total weight (1582 lbs.) into the 
speed per second (77 6-7 feet per second), which by actua! multiplication will 
be found to be 123170; and the moving force or power of the losing horse will 
be 1582 x 76 = 120,232; that is, the proportion of the power of the winning 
horse to that of the — horse will be as 123,770 to 120,232, which is as 100 
to 96, very nearly ; a difference in favor of the winner of near four per cent. : so 
much additional power does it acquire, under these circumstances, in the distance 
of 1000 feet, to compensate for a loss of distance of only 10 feet. 

We may also exhibit the advantage of the leading horse over the other in this 
case, by showing what additional weight the leading horse ought to carry, in or- 
der to balance this advantage, so as to make a dead heat. The second horse in 

1000 





this case having to run 1000 feet, would perform that distance in seconds ; 
76 

that is, in 133-19 seconds: and in order to make a dead heat, the leading horse 

must perform the less distance of 996 feet in the same time (7. ¢. in 13 3-19 se- 

conds). In performing this lesser distance in that time, his speed would be 990 


18810 





feet divided by 13 3-19 or, , that is, 75 6-25 feet per second; but 
250 
his power or moving force is (as we have seen) 120,232 (that is, 1582 x 76). 


Hence the total weight which would reduce his speed to make a dead heat, must 





120232 F 
be » ) because w=— , which by actual division is 1598 lbs., very 
75 6-25 V 


nearly ; from which substracting the weight of the horse himself, viz., 1456 lbs., 
the remainder (142 Ibs.) will be the weight which he ought to carry, in order to 
balance the advantage of being ten feet ahead ; which exceeds the weight car- 
ried by the other horse (viz. 126 lbs.) by 16 lbs. 





Postscript.—In this first attempt to render the noble diversion of the race- 
course a game of science as well as of skill, the Author has not trespassed on the 
credulity of his readers ; he requests them to believe not what he asserts, but 
only what he proves, and to limit their acceptance of his statements or hypo- 
thesis by the extent of his demonstrations. Should he even be found faultless 
in point of accuracy, he admits that his work ‘may be too narrow and confined 
in its scope, meagre in its examples, and immethodical in its arrangement. The 
meagreness of the examples is what he himself considers his most vulnerable 
point. To remedy which fault, he requests any of his readers who may find 
a casus omissus in this treatise, to favor him with any query to which the work 
affords no answer, addressed to the Author at the Publishers’, and the Author 
will be happy to afford the desired information, in an Appendix to the next 
edition. Tue Enp. 





Veterinary Jurisprudence. 
A SINGULAR CASE OF LAMENESS. 


Martin v. SHEWARD. 

Edward Stretton.—Is a private in the second Light Guards, and servant to 
Capt. Martin. Onthe 24th of June last the regiment was at the barracks at 
Windsor. Capt. Martin then bought the horse in question, which was sent 
down to Slough to the rail-road, where he met him, and led him to Windsor, two 
miles off. The horse was very fresh, and was put under his care. He receivep 
directions from Capt. Martin to physic him, and the medicine was given on the 
26th or 27th. This is the usual course when a horse comes from the dealer's 
hands. The physic being set, he was put under the care of the riding-master, 
who gently exercised him in the school for a half or three-quarters of an hour 
eachday. This continued until the beginning of July, when the regiment was 
moved to the Royal Horse Barracks, near the Regent’s Park, iu London. This 
horse was again brought up by the railway, and arrived safe. The owner 
marched up with the regiment. He knew Capt. Murray, a friend of his master's. 
Capt. Martin lent him his horse for a few days. He might ride perhaps six oF 
eight times. He always received the horse at the return of the Captain, and the 
animal always came in fresh: he was seldom or never out more than half an 
hoff at atime. Capt. Murray, he believes, is now abroad. 

The horse went on very well until the 13th of July, when he was found to 
be lame, and at the request of his master was examined by the veterinary sur- 
geon of the regiment. At his desire the horse was that day taken to the Vete- 
rinary College and examined. He was afterwards taken to Tattersall’s and sold. 
He did not perceive much difference in the — of the feet, but the horse 
went lame. He had, however, before observed that the animal wore larger shoes 
than horses like him were accustomed to wear, and these were altered by the 
head farrier. ; 
Cross-examination.—He received the horse at Windsor. He knows nothing 
about races at Hampton Court, or anywhere else. He was never away from the 
horse, aud the horse was never from under his care. He never rode him himself 
while at Windsor, except when he went with him at a foot pace to Capt. Mur- 
ray’s lodgings. In London the horse was not exercised by him, but by the wt 
ding-master in the riding-school, and he was always present. He was one 
by the riding-master in the same way that horses when they first come into the 
regiment are exercised. He was broken as a charger. The lessons were gives 
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in the riding-school, and in the usual way. Of course he was sometimes  ? > 
in his paces—not | , but in the proper way to give him a gcod mouth. He 
was always ridden gently. Had never said that he was severely ridden. Of 
course, a8 the horse improved the exertion required from him was increased— 
the exercise became stronger. He took him to the Veterinary College, and saw 
him examined by Mr. Spooner and the veterinary sur of the regiment. He 
js six feet high, and rides eleven stone nine pounds. Sreiaaaas the horse out 
of the barracks, except once, when he walked him by the side of the relief 
guards, going to the Horse Guards. Does not know why Captain Murray 
ceased toride him. Had not been ridden for two or three days a a the lame- 
ness was discovered. Thought him lamer on the near fore foot than on the 
other. Told his master that the horse-was lame in the near leg or foot before. 
Re-examined by the J -—He had examined the feet of the horse when he 


first came. They were di rent from those of other horses, and the shoes were 
considerably larger than are usually worn. He was afterwards shod in the bar- 
racks, and with the regular cavalry shoe. He did not see anything particular 
about the kocks. He did not observe anything amiss about them. 

Henry Relph —Is rough-rider to the 2d Life Guards. Remembers ‘he com- 
ing of this horse to Windsor. He often had him in the riding-schoo!, but only 
at a walk ng pace, for such were his orders. He was then taken to London when 


the quarters of the regiment were shifted there. Here his exercise was iicreased 
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a walk was wp toatrot. He never used the slightest vic'ence to 
nat horse, nor made him attempt a , , . +, 
lame. abous. the Si iesaeenene Cae unusual or dangerous exertion. He fe!!! 
Cross-examined —He exercised him seven or sicht eons. Ble need tiabaa' 
fle bridie : never forced him to thow himself upon his haunches, or anything 
like it. Once only nad the horse been ont of the cavalry barracks, and that was 
—— he accompanied, one moruing, the relief guard. Never examined. his 
eet 
Mr. Home, V. 8. to the 24 Life Guards, examined this horse on the 15-h of 
July, and foond hun lame from the deposition of bony matter around the coro- 
nets in both feet. He discovered it by eXemination of the part. When the foot 
is hea thy, the cartilage at the superior and lateral part of the foot is elastic to 


tie toveu. “The deposition of the bony mauter a:ises from previous mflam- 
gue lon. 


tie examined the hocks: there was a spavin of the near hock. Spavin is the 


bulen Of LWO oF more bones of the fuck going en to exostosis. There are 
placed at the upper part and on each side ot the larger metatarsal, or the prinei- 
pal bone of the hind jeg of the horse, two s nalics DPoces, one on each side, 


waited to Lhe larger by carulage, and oa which, aud especially on the inner one, 
a considerable portion of the weight of tie horse is thrown. This connecting 
cartilage Is an elastic substance, aut, by its yrelding lo tue force impressed upon 
it, lesscus the Concussion and injury that would take place. A degree of weight 
nay, however, be sccasiuually turown on these bones too great for the elasticity 
Of ih: cortlage ty resist, ang inflammation is set up in the part; the cartilage 
is a0s roel, ancdtboue deposited, and im greater quantity than the cartilage; and 
hence accrtain s itfhess of the joint, and a bony excrescence growing on the 
part, ant whichis called @ Suvin. 

las boue, once deposited, remains there for ever; and from the elasticity of 
fue jar beg destroyed by the removal of the cartilage, the joint is liable to 
»ivcks and :ny iuries which it would otherwise have sustained without harm. The 
savin ts Loo apt to increase, and cause greater and irreparable injury. The 
horse is uno in! from the previous injury interfering with the action of the joint, 
aad the pos iility or probability of greater mischief eccurring hereafter. 

tie went with the horse to the Veterinary College on the very day that he 
was consulted about it. He there saw Mr. Spooner, by whom the animal was 
examined. He thinks that the appearance on the coronets and the hock must 
have been evident before the 24th of June. In consequeuce of this examination 
by Mr. Spooner and himself, Captain Martin wrote to Mr. Sheward, giving him 
notice that the horse was unsound, and that he should sell him “if he were not 
taken back, and the price returned. 

Cross-examined.—He particularly observed the coronets—the cartilages had 
become ossified. There was perfect ossification. It was ascertained without 
the possibility of mistake, and at the anterior portion of the coronet. The whole 
of the cartilages had not acquired a bony structure, but only at the anterior por- 
tion of them, and so as to be discovered by any person of skill making a care- 
ful examination. The fore feet were much contracted. Both fore feet were so, 
but the off fore foot was the most contracted. There was also an unnatural 
heat about the foot, although not that which could be said to be positive inflam- 
mation. This ossification could not have been formed in six weeks. There may 
or may not be considerabie inflammation when the bone is forming. It may be 
formed more or less quickly. This depends on the cause which produces it, and 
which may be slow oractive at the commencement. The effect of this inflam- 
mation is to make the horse walk “ groggy,” as it is termed. He does no know 
what a “‘cribbling” horse means. He never heard of the term: a crambling 
horse in his going he, however, has often heard of—but not cribbling—meaning 
thereby a horse whose action was imperfect. He does not step out freely. He 
saw the horse afterwards on the 23d of the same month. The lameness was 
then increasing. He waslameron the second occasion. On the 23d there was 
an enlargement also, and heat and pain on pressure under the near knee. This 
seemed to be acute or fresh. 

He shovid term any deposition of bone on the small bones on the inside of 
the hock, spavin. The enlargement here was perceptible to every careful ob- 
server. It did not, however, make the horse lame, or apparently interfere with 
his action. He should think, from its size, that it had existed a considerable pe- 
riod of time. There was no inflammation or lameness now—no active deposi 
tion of bone now going forward. He would say that the deposition on the co- 
ronets was incurable, and it would require a considerable length of time both to 
have formed or to become partially absorbed. 

Re-examined.— Slight exercise, such as this horse had got, was very unlikely 
to produce inflammation. The morbid deposit of bone might be somewhat les- 
sened by absorption, but it would never again become cartilaginous. When a 
spavin is forming, there is almost always lameness ; but after formation is com- 
pleted, the lameness does not always continue. There was no lameness here, 
nevertheless the action would be somewhat impeded, and at some future time, 
in leaping or galloping, mischief might be done. The first cause of the affec- 
tion in the fore feet might probably be inflammation of the navicular bone, or its 
synovial membrane. ‘This would, in such feet, invariably produce contraction of 
the fot. He is not absolutely certain that this was the origin of the disease in 
the foot, but he is very much inclined to suspect it. There was too plain a chro- 
nic and tangible evidence of disease on the top of the coronets to make him 
doubt the soundness of the animal. Could not swear that navicular disease was 
present. Has no certain means of knowing, as he can neither see nor feel the 
seat of the disease, and, therefore, considered as the cause of lameness in this 
case the bony enlargements round the coronets, which he had the means of dis- 
tinctly proving by the touch. These morbid enlargements were perfectly or- 

anized. 

' Assistant Professor Spooner.—On the 15th of July he examined a horse for 
Captain Martin, On seeing the horse, he recognised at once the existence of a 
spavin in the near hock. He did not give the animal a general examination, but 
confined himself to that on account of which the horse was brought to him—the 
lameness. He was lame in both fore legs, particula:ly the near one, and from 
the peculiarity of his action, he suspected that the seat of lameness was the 
feet. He passed his hand down the near leg, and an enlargement was evident 
on the inside of that limb, below the knee. He then examined the feet : they 
were somewhat contracted, but not much so. On passing his hand round the 
coronets, he found that the cartilages, which should be yielding, were hard, and 
was convinced that some portions of them had been converted into bone. He 
was of opinion that this morbid structure was sufficient to aecount for the lame- 
ness. He considered the horse unsound, both from the disease of the fore feet 
and of the hock. In his opinion he was unsound long before the 14th of July. 
The deposition of bone, he thought, had ceased : this was evident from no bg 
being evinced on pressing the parts, and the absence of other symptoms Indica- 
tive of inflammation. If the inflammation runs high, cartilage can be converted 
into bone in a short period of time. He could not say how long the = had 
been formed, but it had evidently been there during several months. He jadges 
of this from its size, the absence of pain, and its little apparent effect on the 
action of the leg. pei > 

Lord Abinger.—Spavin may exist without occasioning detectable lameness, 
but the natural fanction of the joint must be impaired by it. The hock is @ pe- 
culiarly complicated joint. There are ten bones entering into its formation, but 
only two of these are moved upon each other by the action of the a in 
progression, the others being intended to yield to the weight thrown upon 's ry 
and thereby act as cushions- to the limb. It is this elastic movement w os “1 
destroyed by spavin, and the horse thereby, if not positively lame, is ren 40." 
more liable to become so. Spavin constitutes unsoundnes, for it 1s a disease 
structure, which always interferes with the natural action of the part. Cases are 
not unfrequent in which spavin renders a horse almost useless. 

aa form of the feet was not such that he should have been induced to reject 
the horse if he had not been lame. 

Cross examined.—He was certainly a fine and handsome horse, but he ag) 
consider that he had very high action. He both walked and trotted him. the 
bony deposit om the coronets had been there for a considerable length of time. 
It could have been discovered on the 24th of June. He thinks that it must have 
been there some weeks, forall inflammation was gone. It was on the ooh pest 
of the cartilage, and a portion of the cartilage also beneath the erast he thinks 
must have become ossified frem the rigid state of it above. Both feet were 
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he thinks, might have discovered it. The whole of the cartilage was less yield- 
in some parts it was sbeolately 


ing to pressure than it should have been, and 
. a far greater extent than the size 


of 4 pea: it was more than half an inch in breadth i 
. There were deposits of 
a on both sides of both. fore feet, and that on the off was | hte thet ‘a 
ate although he was most lame in the near leg. He would never become 
pe y sound soe, es he ro ya so far 2 ns that there might be little or 
ameness detec . xercise i i i 
be detetble oa Sligh | might nat shew it, or it even might not 
_ Un the near fore leg there was a bony enlargement, but it did not appear to 
ite = ae soe ‘ag the seve ge an exostosis or morbid ten 
bone. — m connected with th i 
—— with the inner small bone also. ee Seen 
e-examined.—He has known some horses with these affections work for 
months without lameness. They might do slow-work without being lame, but 
they are more liable to lameness with it than without it. 

r. W. Youatt.—Had not seen the horse in question. Has no doubt, from 
the evidence which he has heard, that the horse was spavined, and a spavined 
borse is, of necessity, an unsound one. He may be capable of the exertion 
usually required of him—he may be useful for various perposes—he may be ca- 
pable of all ordinary work, and his action when thus employed very little impair- 
ed; but when sore extraordinary exertion of speed or strength is required, hav- 
ing been deprived of the advantage which the yielding elasticity of the cartilage 
of the hock affords in its natural and wnimpeired state, he may break down at 
once. The far greater part of the lamenesses behind are attributable to spa- 
vin. t 

Cros:-examined.—Has written a work on the anatomical structure and gene- 
ral management of the horse _ Is editor of a periodical—Tuk Vererinanian. 


Knows en occasional writer 1 it—Nimrod, or Apperley. He is justly celebrated 


a3 a sporting writer, and a jodge of horses. He has contributed a paper to this 
periocical on spavin. He gives a list of several celebrated horses that were 
spavined, who always beaded the chase, and never exhibited the slightest lame 
ness. ts not answ rable forthe opinions of any of his correspondents. Sporting 





gentlemen have a right to their own opinion on sporting subjects. The private 
opinions of the editor are not implicated in this. Recollects the horse Jupiter, 
and oihers, who were spavined to the greatest degree. It was an interesting | 
account; but it only proved that there were exceptions to a general rule. Tv | 
many spavined horses become lame, and are destroyed many years after the first 
alteration of the structure of the hock. He did not understand the question, and 
it was perfectly new to him, whether a bony exostosis might not grow on the 
place of spavin—on the spavin bones—on the very crust of these bones-—with- 
out producing any alteration of structure or of function in them !—The ques- 
tion being repeated, he replied that he never saw such a case, or heard of its oc- 
currence ; and he could scarcely credit the possibility of its existence. 
Re-examined.—He considers that every horse with an enlarged hock is un- 





sound. The structure of some important part is altered, and the hock is, to a 
certain degree, weakened. These horses may do well for a time, and for a long 
time, with fair and even hard work ; but at length a certain proportion of them 
are sure to fail, and evidently from the effect of the spavin. 


DEFENCE. 

James Tickler, foreman to Mr. Sheward.—Went to Romford at the latter 
end of March to meet this horse, and bring him to town. He looked after him 
in Mr. Sheward’s stables until the 24th of June. He did not, however, dress or 
clean the horse—it was not his place ; but he drove him both in single and dou- 
ble harness about the streets and in the Park. Me was exercised from an hour 
to an hour and a half at a time. He was sometimes walked, and sometimes 
briskly trotted, for a mile or more. Never saw any symptoms of lameness. Re- 
collects Lord Poltimore’s looking at him. ‘Took him to the Western Railway. 
He was then in the same state, and as perfectly free from lameness as when he 
first came to his master’s stables. THe still lived with Mr. Sheward when the 
horse was brought back in August. 

Cross-examiyed.—He is not now in Mr. Sheward's employment. The horse 
was exercised as other horses are. He did not ride him, but broke him into 
harness-work. Mr. Sheward, or his son, used generally to ride the horses. He 
recollects a conversation with Capt. Martin’s servant, who wanted to get just 
such another horse. 

John Smith.—Was in Mr. Sheward’s service from March to June, and still 
lives with him. He looked after and dressed the horse. He saw no lameness 
about him. 

Taret Jones.—Was riding this horse when Captain Martin first saw him. He 
had seen him two or three months before. Had ridden him at a good pace some- 
times. Neversuspected him to be unsound. He has all his lifetime been ac- 
cumstomed to horses. If there had been any lameness, he must have seen it. 

Cross-examined.—Has known Mr. Sheward many years. He was trying the 
horse as a riding horse. Rode him two or three times. He is in the habit of 
buying and selling horses. 

Mr. W. Mavor is frequently employed by Lord Poltimore to examine horses 
forhim. He examined this horse for him on the 16th of June—he examined it 
particularly carefully—he examined his feet well. The cartilages and coronets 
were perfectly good ; his paces were good, high and elastic ; he was not in the 
least degree lame ; there was nothing to make him believe that he was un- 
sound. The horse was not purchased on account of his age : he was an aged 
horse, and there might be some danger attending the operation of castration : 
for this reason, and for this only, he was not bought. Wa a 

The horse was perfectly sound. He had him two or three days in his stables. 
He saw the horse again on the 3d of August: he was then very lame in the left 
fore leg; there was recent splent on the inside of the leg, and near to the knee. 
The horse flinched, and threw his leg up the moment pressure was applied to 
the splent. He traces the lameness to this splent, and to this alone. The horse 
was under his care from this time until the 20th. There was great inflamma- 
tion under the knee. Some lameness remained when he sent the horse away on 
the 20th. 

He saw him for the last time on the 7th of October. The horse was not lame 
then—not in the slightest degree : he was decidedly not lame in his feet : there 
was no ossification of the coronet : he examined him particularly on this point. 
There was not the slightest ossification; they were the most elastic, pliable 
cartilages he ever saw in his life. It was the perfect and natural elasticity of 
the parts. 

There was on the near hocka slight malformation, not amounting to disease, 
and not interfering with the action of the horse in the slightest degree. There 
are several bones which go to form the hock : there are two layers of them, flat 
and somewhat thin. This enlargement was on the outside of one of them, caus- 
ing a little projection, which might be both seen and felt. It was just such a 
projection as would be caused by a portion of a walnut-shell being placed on any 
body. It was on the external surface of one of the small bones of the hock, 
and therefore did not interfere with the action or use of the joint.* 

So far as he could judge by the external feeling of the part, this was precise- 
ly the state of the corresponding bone of this horse. It did not interfere with 
either the action or use of the joint, nor had it any tendency to do so. He had 
not applied any remedy at a!l to the foot. 

Cross-examined.—He thinks that the excrescence may be traced back as far 
as the growth of the bone, or to the period when the bones were very young, 
and not consolidated. It was formed as the bone grew. ‘There was no similar 
excrescence on the other leg. It was a morbid growth, and there is no reason 
why that should take place on both legs. Any thing that is different from the 
natural structure of a part may be called a morbid growth. It never gave the 
animal either pain or lameness. ‘The appearance of the part, the position of the 
bone, and his wn experience, dispose him to believe this. There is no differ- 
ence in the external appearance of the skin. 

He tried the horse thoroughly on his own premises. The cartilages were 
more elastic than any he had ever seen in a horse of that age, from the thinness 
and delicacy of their structure ; they were as elastic as they were generally 
found in a horse at an earlier period. Onthe 7th October he saw the horse 
again, and carefully examined him: there was very little enlargement at the 
seat of splent, and no tenderness. He saw the horse go, and he stepped boldly 
a hin spain, as itis said to be, was about the thickness of the shell of a 
walnut ; ia the centre it might project about a quarter of an inch, and terminat- 
ed in a kind of ridge. It would not affect the horse’s going ; it would not have 
the same appearance as bone formed from inflammation. = -a 

By the Judge.—A horse ee = maa of this kind is, in your opinion, @ 

d horse? Answer—Decidedly so. 

Or A Henderson, V. S. to the Queen Dowager.—Had seen the horse. Re 
was sent by Prince George of Cambridge about the middle of May to - at 
this horse, and see whether he would suit his Royal Highness. He saw ie in 
all his paces. His action was exceedingly good. There was nothing to me icate 
disease of the cartilage at the coronet. He recommended that he should be a 
chased, and he would have been so were it not that the Colonel a ° 
having an entire horse in the regiment. There was nothing to render os at ‘ 
unsound. He has seen cuneiform bones resembling those just exhibitec : 
should have no objection to them—they did not interfere in the least with the 
paces or value of the horse. 





, at : ich 
The h ere here introduced ; it was the specimen whic 
Mr peut! Kale earpee hwy but not produced in ap) ic myer re .- leper 
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There was aslight projection of one of the sma! i y + ne ye 
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somewhat hotter than they should be. There could never or f ail, 
Sorption of bone and a deposition of cartilage in its place. Any person of skin, 


j j ftness, had been flattened, and 
the idea that this bone, in some state of soft ‘ 
ey it pressed outward by the superincumbent weight. 


Cross-examined.— 

wrong 8 Betctomre te ee 

r. V.S.—This horse was sent to hi 
to June. ‘There was no lameness during the whole pr yor tog so 
of the feet or of the coronets. He observed his hocks. There was not auy for- 
mation to lame the horse or have a tendency to do so. He saw him = in 
October. He wassound. The coronets were perfectly sound. No cufieation 
” Coneguntaaediniedidlinenes a 

ross-examined.—He had nothing to do with the : 
Has seen the horse repeatedly, but never professionally — 4 — 
_ oo . than aa é‘ 2 

r. James Kerr, V.S., examin horse on the 8th . 
lame from splents: the lameness was then subsiding ; it wehataen oe 

- n ’ y under 

the knee, extending from the inner head of the large and small metacarpal bones 
tothe knee-joint. His attention was particularly directed to the feet. 

There was no disease about the coronets. is feet were very good ; is con- 
fident the lameness arose from the splent. There was an enlargement on the 
inner and lower part of the hock, but so situated as not to interfere with the 
action of the joint. There was no pain evinced on pressure of the splent on 
the near fore leg, but when the knee was flexed there was evident pain. 

[In answer to a question from Lord Abinger,—he could not recommend the 
ae to him or any person with such a splent.] It might have arisen from a 

ow. 

Cross-examined.—The enlargement on the inside of the hock had nothiag to 
do with the cartilage between the cuneiform bones. When two or more bones 
of the hock are united by ossific matter, then we have spavin; but here in the 
morbid specimen produced, is a deposit on one of the cuneiform bones, which 
could not possibly do harm. He judges of the consequence’ of a spavin from 
its situation and size. Im this case, it did not at ali interfere with the action 
of the joint. 

G. Brusath, foreman at Tattersall’s, has been accustomed to horses from 
his childhood. He saw this horse in July, and observed his action im the 
trot and the waik. He did not examine him as for purchase, but he ts firm- 
lv of opinion that there was uo lameness about him. When he af erwards came 


to Taitersall’s, he was lame—he thought. The leg felt hot, and filled 


W. Banks has been accustomed to horses from his youth. He saw this horse 
twice. He had beautiful action and was not in the shghtest degree unsound, 
This was in June. The first time he was accidentally in the yard, and Mr. She- 
werd told him that he would show him a handsome horse. It was, indeed, a 
handsome one, and apparently as sound as a bell. 

Samuel Sheward, jun, went to Hertford, to serve a subpoena on a person 
named Rowell, from whom his father bo: ght this horse. He was a-bed, ill witt 
a bruin fever. 

Verdict for the plaintif!, with damages, £174. 





_ |. Comments by the Ei or of the Veteriaarian. 
_ This trial involves in it two or three rather Important points of veterinary 
jurisprudence. 

Capt. Martin, of the 2d i. Guards, vevs a high-piiced horse from Mr. She- 
ward on the 24th of June, 1840. The usuai © *rranty wis given, and it is still 
affirmed by the defendant that the horse was pertec'!v soand, with the excep- 
tion of asmal!] osselet on the inside of the hock, and oi vbich Lo notice was ta- 
ken by either the buyer or the seller. 

The horse is moderately exercised, and goes on very well until rhe 14:h of 
July, when he became exceedingly lame. He was accordingly suinmitted to the 
inspection of Mr. Home, the veterinary surgeon of the regiment, who found 
that there was a deposition of bony matter around the coronets of both feet, aud 
this arising from previous inflammation, and the existence and state of the bone 
proving that the evil was of more than three weeks’ growth. He likewise 
found that the feet were hot, and much contracted, and also that there was 
spavin of the near hock. He recommended Capt. Martin to have farther advice 
on the business, and the horse was taken to the Veterinary College. 

He was examined there by the Assistant Professor, Mr. Spooner, who recog- 
nized at once the existence of the spavin, and found the animal lame in both fore 
legs, and particularly the near one. He found the feet very hot, and discovered 
that a portion of the cartilages had been converted into bone, and he believed 
that this morbid structure was the cause of the lamegess, and would probably 
hereafter not only interfere with the functions of the hocks, but cause occasion- 
al lameness, for by no process could the bone be absorbed and elastic cartilage 
deposited in its place He likewise observed an evident enlargement on the in- 
side of the limb below the knee. 

In reply to the Judge, ht stated that the elasticity of the hock was interfered 
with, and to a certain degree destroyed, by the existence vf spavin, and the horse 
either rendered positively lame, or liable to become so. 

The horse had also been examined by Mr. Turner, who was ready to speak of 
its lameness, and the serious character of that lameness, and the cause of which 
must have existed lung before the sale of the animal. 

Mr. Youatt, who had never seen the horse, was called on to speak of the na- 
ture of spavin, and which he affirmed to be, and during the life of the animal, 
unsoundness. 

On the faith of Messrs. Home and Spooner’s opinion the horse was tendered 
to Sheward and the return of the money demanded. ‘This being refused on the 
ground that it was nothing but a splent which produced the lameness, and for 
which he was not answerable, as it might occur without warning to the soundest 
horse, he was sent to Tattersall’s and sold. He was re-purchased by Mr. She- 
ward, and immediately committed to the care of Mr. Mavor. 

Mr. Mavor states that he examined the horse before he was sold to Captain 

Martin—that the cartilages and coronets were perfectly good. He was sent to 
him for treatment on the 3d of August, he was very lame on the left fore-leg, 
but it was from recent splent, and that he traced the lameness to this splent, and 
to that alone ; that there was no ossification of the coronet, for he examined him 
particularly on this point, and they were the most elastic pliable cartilages he 
ever saw in his life. 
There was a slight malformation on the near hock, but it did not amount to 
disease, and did not interfere with the action of the joint in the slightest degree. 
It was on the external surface of one of the small bones of the hock, an had 
nothing to do with the action or use of the joint. A preparation was shown him 
in which there was an excrescence of this kind, which he thought must have 
been formed when the bones were young and not consolidated. 

The horse left him on the 20th of August. He saw him again on the 7th of 
October—there was still a little enlargement on the place of splent, but no tender- 
ness, and the horse stepped boldly and well. WA? ' 

Mr. Henderson had examined the horse for purchase. He saw him in all his 
paces, and much approved of him. He thought nothing of the projection of the 
cuneiform bones. 

Mr. Boston, who superintended the shoeing, had seen no disease of the feet 
or the coronets. 

Mr. Kerr had seen the horse on the 8th of August. There was no disease about 
the co:onets—the lameness proceeded from the splert. The enlargement on 
the inside of the hock had nothing to do with the cartilages between the cunal- 
form bones. ; ae, 

Mr. Field was present, but not called upon, who would have given similar 
testimony as to the lameness being that of splent, the effect of the osselet on 
the cuneiform bones, and the effeet of old spavin on the value and usefulness of 
of the horse. . 

Our readers will forgive this imperfect summing up of the case. There are 
two.or three points about it which should be finally settled. Is it possible that 
bony deposition in the place ef the lateral cartilages shall altogether disappear, 
the former and natural structure become in the highest degree elastic an plia- 
ble in the space of a few weeks, or at all t Are not osselets on the cuneiform 
bones, and entirely unconnected with the interposing cartilage, things of very 
rare occurrence! Is it possible to distinguish them from spavin, or the disap- 
pearance of the cartilage and the formation of bone! and would it not be open- 
ing a door to all kinds of dispute and roguery, if the existence and _sapraat ora 
of such excrescences were admitted ? Veterinarian for Jan. 1 





Tir vor Tat.—A pedlar halted at a public house in the country, and at the 
landlady’s request Sienlayed nearly every article in his pack, for her oO 
This he did cheerfully, expecting that a large purchase would be made. - — 
quiring what article the landlady would like to buy, she coolly replied, . oot, 
dinna want to buy ony thing; I merely wanted a sight o them eo 
yell no buy,” said the pedlar; ‘‘ but never mind, lets see half a mute - deal 
your best whiskey.” The stoup was instantly filled and @ ene ae - 
oaten cake placed beside it on the server. The pedlar kept ee ae flow “4a 
a brisk fire, and crumping the gratis cake, while the a y sobs iid set 
courtesy to help herself and some female gossips, — Ab, on ‘eal od 
of the pack to a tasting of the liquor; having ange ean, “4 ag i want 
him, she filled up the glass and handed it to him. " “va = sal ii aten. 
nane o’ your whiskey : I only asked ye fora sight ot- oO saying, he tig 
ed his strap, and set off on the tramip. 





inci leman named Ash- 
kable Coincidence. —About eleven years since, @ gent 
isc gust ua if Gauchos, noe Cheltenham town, died, and - on 
ae garg a Peet Crist . ~ y ae reac apd this year t e 
m ~ . . - 
imag ak —pamagioorires itself, and on the 30th ult. his daughter died. The 


i i nd has never borne a second crop in one year 
cochpag wipe Rem bag is a remarkable coincidence, but coinci- 


dences are not consequences. 
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APpaLacH! ~~ re : a 
’ estern Course 4th Monday in April. “ oe 
CoLuMBUS, ‘siks. 1 es. youn Feb. > 
‘3S , Zs Course, J. C. g Meeting, 34 W in March. 


Fort ‘ 
New OnLEans, La - - , Union Course, Ist Tuesday in May. 
hew Yo a”: & J.C. aes oh: oat oo ee y 

St. JoserPH! y __ . Eagle Course, Ist Spring Meeting, last y in April. 


~~ Stallions for 184). 


B9~ Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the season 
for Five dollars. To those genticmen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of 
Twensy dollars) in this paper, ho charge will be made. 


" Velocipece, out of Kate, sister to Nonplus, at the farm of L. J 
ee yo $d Turnpike, Maury Co., Tenn., at $60, $75, and $100—$1 to the gr 


JW, i °C - King Herod, at the Hampton Race Course, near Au- 
auDene Pe leauge of $s. W. Shelton. “* 
PALIE PEYTON, at the stable of Arthur M. Payne, four miles west of Warrenton, 
Fauquier Co., Va., at $30 50. 
BILL AUSTIN, by Bertrand, dam by Timoleon, at the residence of James Henderson, 
Esq., Newberry Dist., 8. ©. 
BLACK PRINCE, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Sir Archy, at the stable of John W. Trotter, at 
Decatur, Ga. ' 
BELSH .ZZAR, Imp., ch., by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at Nashville, 
Tenn., at $75.—Thomas Alderson. Bis. 
SSETA CHIEF, by Andcew,out of Virago by Wild-air, at Cusseta Old Town, Ala., the 
Sa or a he “ Woolfolk, at $30 . . ¥ 
DUANE, vy Imp. Iledgi urd, out of Goodloe Washington, atthe Washington Race Course, 
D.C, at $50.—Wm. Holmead. 


ECLIPSE (American), at the stable of A. Whitlocke, Oaks, Limestone Co., Ala., near 
Shoal Ford P. O. Limited to 50 mares, at $100. 


EMANCIPATION, Imp., by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at the farm of B. P. Gray, two 

+ west of Versai les, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100, and $1 to the groom, 

GEROW, by Henry, out of Vixen, at Augusta, Ga., under the management of M. L. 
Hammond, at $35. 


1S, Imp., b., by Sultan, out of Duchess of York by Waxy, in the vicinity of Lex- 
a Ky. a $50 and $75, and $1 to the groom.—G. D. Hunt. 


Hf LUPUS, Imp., by Priam, out of Her Highness by Moses, at the plantation of J. 
gg Oy Carrelilon. La., at $50 and $75, and $1 to the groom. 


IOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at the stable of Col. J. 
Crowell, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., ten miles below Columbus, Ga., at $75, with $1 to gr. 


LY NEDOCH, bv Imp. Leviathan, out of Rosetta (sister to Tenn. Oscar) by Wilke’s Won- 
der, at the farm of R. K. Polk, Maury Co., Tenn., at $20. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse. out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition. at the stable ofJ. 
H. Van Mater, 8 miles east of Monmouth C. H., N. J., at 50 and $75—$1 to the groom. 


PORTSMOUTH.,by Imp. Luzborough, out of Polly Peachem by John Richards, at Jack- 
son, N.C., at $25, under the care of John White. 


PONEY (The), by Imp Leviatnan, dam by Stockholder, at the stable of James G. Bos- 
well, eight miles from Lexington, Ky! Limited to 35 mares, at $40. 

REINDEER, own brother to Alice Grey, a dark chesnut, by Henry, out of Sportsmistress 
by Hickory, at the stable of John Wynens, Hillsboro’, Ga., at $25 and $50. 


RODOLPH, b., by Archy of Transport, dam by Haxall’s Moses, at the residence of W. 
Bowman, Bardstown, Ky., at $95 and $50. 


SHARK, bl., by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy, at Independence, William- 
son Co., Tenn., at $60 and $75, and $1 to the groom. 


SOVEREIG N, Imp., dark bay, by Emilius, out of Fleur-de-Lis by Bourbon, at the Colum- 
bia Race Course, S. C., underthe management of J. C.O’Hanlon, at $60—$1 to groom. 


TORNADO, chesnut, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at the stable of John 
R. Suedeker, Union Course, L.I., at $20. 


VICEROY, own brother to Dr. Syntax, a bright chesnut, by Eclipse, oat of Saluda by 
Timoleon, at the stable of Augustus Crawford, Madison Co., Ga., at $20. 


VALPARAISO, Imp., chesaut, by Veloc ipede. ou of Juliana by Gohanna, near the Oak- 
land Race Course, Louisville, Ky., at 


75, and $1 to the groom.—L. Sherley & Co. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West by Marion, at George E. Blackburn’s stable, 
_ near Frankfort, Ky., at $100 cash. 


The Provoked Husband. 

Mr. John Lovegrove, an artist, summoned Mr. Stephens, a master tailor, for 
£1 10s., at the Borough Court of Requests. 

Commissioner—Be good enough to state the nature of your claim. 

Mr. Lovegrove—It is for breaking a large !ooking-glass, sir. 

Commissioner— Well, Mr. Stephens, how do you intend to pay it ? 

Mr. Stephens—That will depend entirely upon circumstances; in fact, when 
you hear the case, I think you will give a verdict in my favor. I have been 
married to Mrs. Stephens for nearly ten years, and a better wife could not be, 
until she became acquainted with the plaintiff, who lives a few doors from my 
resicence. About a month ago his wife died, and he gave me an order for a 
suit of mourning (‘‘Oh! fatal order,” exclaimed Mrs. Stephens); he came to 
my house to be measured ; Mrs. Stephens was present, and since which time she 
has been quite another woman (“too true,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Stephens, sobbing.) 
My business calls me to the West-end, and my back is no sooner turned than she 
= to the plaintiff's. I could say no more, but that will be told by the guilty. 

do not deny breaking the glass, and would break fifty more under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Lovegrove—I think it right, Mr. Commissioner, to give you the real state 
of the facts; whether Mrs. Stephens has conducted herself improperly since I 
was measured for my suit of mourning I know not; but a few days afterwards 
she called on me and said she wished her portrait to be taken, and being such a 
fine woman I assure you I was proud of the order—(laughter). 

Mr. Stephens—Oh! you villain. 

Mrs. Stephens—False man! 

Commissioner—You must not interrupt the plaintiff, madam : go on, sir. 

Plaintitf—On Thursday last Mrs. Stephens called for her last sitting—(laugh- 
ter). I was taking a glass of wine, and could I do less than ask her to have 
one '—(loud laughter). I was about to say I hoped she approved of the por- 
trait, when in rushed the defendant, and before I could say one word he seized 
the bottle which was on the table, half filled with wine and hurled it at my 
head. I stooped down, and the bottle smashed the mirror to a thousand pieces. 

Mr. Stephens—The story of the portrait is altogether a fabrication. 

Plaintifft—TIt is, is it (pulling a highly-finished likeness of Mrs. Stephens from 
under his cloak). 

Commissioner—It certainly is an excellent likeness. 

Defendant—You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

Commissioner—We have heard both sides of the case, and adjud ge the de- 
fendant to pay the amount claimed. 

Plaintiff—And I will bring an action against him for defamation of character 
—(laughter). : 

Defendant—And I will bring an action against you for criminal conversation 
—(laughter). 
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° An Irish Wake. 

Larry O'Brian, a large Irishman, from Kerry, was summoned before the learn- 
ed commissioners of the above court, to show cause why he refused to pay the 
sum of 12s. 6d., the amount of a doctor's bill which had been contracted by one 
Paddy Moony, for mending his head, which had been broken in a shindy at a 
wake, by the aforesaid Larry O'Brian. The plaintiff, Paddy Moony, was an un- 
sophisticated bog-trotter, and came into court with a shovel under his arm, and 
a short pipe in his mouth, from which he continued “ blowing a clond” ‘until 
stopped by the usher of the court, who threatened to eject him if he did not de- 
sist. Paddy begged pardon, and thrust his pipe into his jacket-pocket. 

_ “Under what circumstances was this debt contracted?” asked a commis- 
sioner. 

“ Plaze yer hanner,” said Paddy Moony, “ it's five weeks, kim the time, si 
auld Biddy Hoolijan tuck herself off the Snete, which same manes, barrin oa: 
hanner’s prisence, that she died whin meself and O'Brian, the mortherin 
plaggard, wint to the wake, which was attinded by all the gentality in the neigh- 

Commissioner—When you say all the genteel people of the neighborhood, I 
Suppose you mean all the Irish centeletnaate of iio teceened attemied. 

a 8 threw enough yer hanner, and afther Larry kim in, he sot to work 
= a an me like a sack, an’, be the same token, he fetched me a wipe, wot 

ocked me down stairs, which same cracked me head plaze yer hanner.” 

Commissioner— Who commenced the quarrel, you or him ? 

per hot ree 7s hanner, ax the witness. 

he witness, an o Carrier, named M‘Carthy, was here introduced 
and interrogated by the commissioners, but. it speedily eppened that he bad 


been “putting an enemy into his mouth ¢ is brains :” i 
was in a beastly state of, drunkenness. steal away his brains ;” in fact, he 


7 Stemi soe 
onlendoacke my good mrad how many glasses of gin have you 
Witness ipieceping)—-tiee yer wurtchup, I’m troubled wid a bad mem ory. 


Commissioner—Well, I won't t 
know about this comme? ax your memory too much. What do you 


Witness—Nothing at all, yer wurtchu , but I’m thinki ’ ; 
barrin Larry's a saighty deal the worst. 2 mn they're both alike, 
The defendant, in reply, said Paddy Moony was the aggressor, and fell down 


stairs and broke his and he i 
mending: whes finan —- - thought it too bad to be compelled to pay for 
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stieh Wehidd cbebdildisen, onlleled the defendan: to pay 
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Harron-Garven.—Y Thomas William Baker, 22, and John 
| Bellamy, weed 18 years, were placed at the bur hefore Mr. oats charged by 
Sergeant ambell, No. 181 E. division, with having loitered about his beat with 
intent to commit felony. 

The tor being sworn, stated that yesterday morning, at about half-past 
two o'clock, he saw the prisoners loitering about King street, Holborn and sus- 
pecting from their appearance, and their having narrowly watched lim, that they 
were about no good, he took them into custody, and on their arrival at the sta- 
tion-house, and being searched, a large spring knife. a crowbar, a chisel, some 
latch keys, and other housebreaking implements, were found on the prisoner Ba- 
1s + ang prisoners gave an unsatisfactory account of themselves, and they were 
ocked up. 

_ Inspector Jenkins stated that the prisoner Baker on being brought to the sta- 
tion-house, conducted himself with great bravado, and threatened to bring an 
action against him if he dared to lock him up, saying that he was a respectable 
character, and he was out on business. Or, closely searching him witness found 
concealed in his waistcoat the following written document, which he handed to 
Mr. Combe, who read it :— 

‘“‘ Thomas Baker, born at Yeovil, in the year 1793, in Somersetshire. Married 
Louisa Margaret Wyche, born at New York, America, on the 7th of April. 1794, 
at Bloomsbury Church, Bloomsbury, in June, 1817. William Wyche, father 
to the above uisa Margaret Wyche, born Feb. 6. 1761, in Great Portland- 
street, Marylebone, registered at Old Marylebone Church ; died in the year 1800, 
at New Providence, in the West Indies. Georgiana Wyche, the wife of Wil- 
liam Wyche (mother to the above Louisa Margaret Wyche)—these married in 
New York, America; Thomas William Wyche Baker, son of the above Thom 
as Baker, born in Sluane-square, Chelsea, at five o’clock in the morning, May 29 
1818, christened at Old Chelsea Church ; Sophia Wyche, aunt to me, sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation for innocently selling stolen goods, Nov. 23, 
1840 ; Edward Dudley Baker, brother to me, sentenced to fifteen years’ trans- 
portation for housebreaking (Benbow and Co.), Richie and Co., Bankside, Nov. 
23, 1840. 

Inspector Jenkins said that he had found enother document, from which it ap- 
peared that the prisoner had tried his hand at poetry and that he wished to be a 
second Jack Sheppard. The following is a verbatim copy of verses handed to 
the bench for perusal :— 





“Tom William Baker is my name, 
And I seek a robber’s name. Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, pals, fake away. 
“Though not in Box of Newgate born, 
Or of a hemp’en widow kid forlorn. Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, &c. 
“T still a Cracksman’s part can play, 
For I am up tothe time of day. Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, &c. 
** Now tradesmen I do oft offend ; 
But to my pals I prove a friend. Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, &c. 
“‘ An hovest life I once did lead, 
But vain to heaven did often plead. Fake away, 
Nix my dolly, &c. 
“To gain the heart of her I loved, 
But refusal in my teeth was shoved. Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, &c. 
“ Some how I could not please right well 
This Rose of Lambeth, Ann Cornell. Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, &c. 
“ The sweetest flower that ere did bloom, 
For to disperse affliction’s gloom. Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, &c. 
‘“* Bat she proved false to me, egad, 
Which made me take to lifeso bad. Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, &c. 
“ Bat it will drive dull care away, 
To chaunt the stave of ‘Fake away.” Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, &c. 
‘‘ To live a life of jollity 
A second Sheppard [ will be. Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, &c. 
“And I will let the *kers see, 
For Newgate’s waii- shall ne’erhold me. Fake away. 
Nix my dolly, &c.”’ 


Mr. Combe inquired of the prisouer what he meant by writing these docu- 
ments ? 

Baker—Merely to amuse myself: I meant to employ my hand at some future 
time in writing poetry. (A laugh.) The first paper only gives an account of 
my family and my aunt and brothers being transported. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Combe asked how he procured his living and where he lived ! 

Baker—I! am a French polisher; I live at No. 18, Mint-street, Borough. 

Mr. Combe—What were you doing so far from home ! 

Baker—We pay 3d. a night for our lodging, and we were without money, and 
were walking about to employ our time. 
The prisoners were closely questioned, and they gave loose and evasive an- 
swers, when Mr. Combe ordered them to find bail, in default of which they were 
committed. 





The Champiouship of England. 
Ben Caunt anv Nick Warp.—The match between these men, aspirants 
to “the Championship of England,” was made oa Tuesday evening at Tom 
Spring’s, the Castle ‘T'avern, Holborn. The following is a copy ef the articles 
agreed upon :— 

“ Articles of Agreement entered into this 8th day of December, 1840, between 
Benjamin Caunt and Nicholas Ward :—The said Ben Caunt agrees to fight 
the said Nick Ward, a fair stand up fight, in a four-and-twenty foot roped-ring, 
half minute time, within sixty miles of London, on Tuesday, the 2d of February, 
1841, for one hundred pounds aside, according to the provisions of the New 
Rules. In pursuance of this agreement twenty pounds a side are now depo- 
sited ; a second —— of £10 a side to be made on Thursday, the 17th De- 
cember, at Young Datch Sam's; a third deposit of £10 a side, on Monday, the 
21st December, at Peter Crawley’s ; a fourth deposit of £10 aside, on Thursday, 
the 31st December, at Jem Ward's Liverpool; a fifth deposit of £10 a side, 
on Friday, the 8th January, 1841, at Owen Swift’s; a sixth deposit of £10 a 
side, on Thursday, the 14th January, at Young Dutch Sam’s ; a seventh depo- 
sit of £10 a side, on Monday, the 18th January, at Peter Crawley’s; and the 
eighth and last deposit of £10 a side, on Thursday, the 28th January, at the same 
house ; the said deposits to be made between the hours of eight and ten in the 
evening, or the party failing to forfeit the money down. The choice for place to be 
decided at the last deposit by toss. The mento be in the ring between the hours 
of twelve and one o’clock, or the party absent to forfeit the battle money, un- 
less an earlier hour shall be mutually agreed upon at the last deposit, to which 
hour the same forfeiture shall be applicable. ‘Two umpires and a referee to be 
chosen on the ground ; in case of dispute the decision of the latter to be conclu- 
sive. Should magisterial interference take place, the stakeholder to name the 
next time and place of meeting, if possible, on the same day. The use of resin 
or other powder to the hands during the battle to be considered foul, and the 
money not to be given up till fairly won or lost by a fight. 

** Signed for Caunt—Perer Crawtey. 
“Do. for Ward—Samvuex Evans.” 





Practices or Lirgrary Men.—How different are the times and modes of 
study practised by literary men in all nations and ages! Demosthenes studied 
always during the night, utterly secluded, and quaffing at cold water. Demades, 
his rival in the forum, hardly studied at all, but dissipated away his time amid 
wine and licentiousness. Z’schylus was said to be always drunk when he wrote ; 
whence Sophocles remarked of him with some of the bitterness of jealousy, 
that, ‘if he wrote well, he did so perchance and unwittingly.” I should infer 
from Homer's simple style, that he was a drinker of cold water. Not only 
Aischylus, but Aleeus and Aristophanes, composed their poetry in a state of 
excitation from liquor; yet Anacreon, bacchanalian as he was, wrote it is said, 
always sober—he only feigned inebriety. Among modern writers I have only 
heard of Tasso and Schiller who composed in a state of inebriation. Schiller 
used to study till long after midnight, with deep potations of Rhenish. Tasso 
was wont to say, that, “‘ malmsey was that alone which enabled him to com 
SS. Tenant of r,M.S. To this it may be added, that Sir 

illiam Blackstone is said to have had a bottle of good port beside him, from 
which he occasionally regaled himself, while composing his great work, “‘ Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England.” We are inclined, however, to believe 
that diquor does more harm than good in all intellectual exertions. There may 
be some whom certain drinks tend to exhilirate, and who cannot write unless so 
excited. But the most common result of all indulgences of this kind, is to stu- 
pify not to brighten; and accordingly, as literary exertion requires all the mind 
that can be brought to it, it appears to us only an idea fit for bacchanalian poetry 
to say that an author whether of prose or of verse, is the more fit for his task 
that he has previously imbibed a certain quantity of spirituous liquor. 
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New York, February 6, 1841. - 


NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L. |. 
7 SPRING MEETING, 1841, will take place over the Union Course the first Tues- 
Z day in May. Purses, Four miie heats—Three miie he ats—and Two mile heats. w: \ 
e given. 7 
tne following splendid Stake (now closed) will be run the first day of the Meeting :-— 
We the Sabscribers, agree to run a Produce Sweepstake, (Unionourse), M) - 
first Spring Meeting, 1841, with 3 yr. olds. Sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. 
declared by January, 1840. The second best in first heat to draw stakes, 
distanced, and if so, then third best in first neat, provided five start. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

1. W. Livingston names produce of Jemima and Imp. Trustee. 

2. Also “ names produce of Sportsmistress and Imo. T) ustee * 
3. Also * names produce of Alice Gray and Imp. Trustee.’ 

4. Robt. L. Stevens names produce of Polly Hopkius and Emilius. 

5. Also * o names produce of Lalla Rookh and Imp. Priam. 

6. Also ‘ ¥ names produce of Celeste and Imp. Priam. 
7 
8 
9 
10 





TT 


@ heats, 
and only $100 if 
if not afte: wards 


. R. F. Stockton names produce of Imp. Diana and Dr. Syntax. 

. Also an names produce of Miss Mattie and Monmouth Eclipse. 

. Also ‘¢ name: produce of Charlotte Pace and Monmouth Eclipse. 

. A. P. Hamlin names produce of Empress and Imp. Trustee. : 
11. J. H. Van Mater names produce of Henrietta, by Henry, dam by Valentine. 
12. Alfred J. Vaughan names the produce of his gr. Sh, lock mare and Andrew. 
13. John D. Kirby names produce of Imp Invalid and Shark. 
14. Wm. Jones names produce of Princess and Imp. Trustee. 
15. Alson ‘* names produce of Dove and Imp, Trustee. 
16. Robt. Tillotson names produce of Garland and Imp. Trustee. 

(* Declared forfeit of $100.) 

In the above Stake, the fullowmg feur subscribers have each put in $1000, P. P.,on 
the respective nominations here named, to be decided according to the Rules of the 
Course :— 

Wm. Jones names produce of Dove and Imp Trustee. 

R. F. Stockton names produce of Imp. Diana and Dr. Syntax. 
Robt. L. Stevens names produce of Polly Hopkins and Emilius. 
W. Livingston names produce of Jemima and Imp. Trustee 

On the last day of the Meeting will be run the following Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, 

Mile heats, confined to the get of Imp. Trustee. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. :— 
1. A. P. Hamlin names the produce of Camilla. 

| 2. W. Livingston names the produce of Jemima. 

3. John C. Stevens names the produce of Janette. 

4. S. Bradhurst names the produce of Frolick. 

5. John H. Coster names the produce of (ulnare. 


ALEXR. L. BOTTS. 
N. B. Details and particulars will be given in time. 
New York, Feb. 5, 1841. (Feb. 6} 


VALPARAISO. 
4 yo splendid Imported Stallion will make his present season near the Oakland Race 
Course, at $75 the season, and $1 to the groom ; seasou to commence the !st of 
March, and expire the Ist of July. Mares entrusted to our care will be furnished with 
pasture, and well ed with grain, at $1 per week, andevery attention paid to insure their 
being in foal, but not liable for accidents, should any occur, &c. 

Valparaiso was bred by Mr. Peters, one of the most successful breeders in England, 
and sold to tne Duke of Leeds when a yearling for athousand guineas. He was sot by 
the renowned Velocipede, his dam Juliana by Gohanna—grandam Platina by Mercury, 

&c. Velocipede was by Blacklock, his dam Sorcerer by Juniper—zrandam Virgin by Sir 
Peter Highflyer, &c. Valparaisois a chesnut, witha star, a snip, and one hind foot white, 
full 16 hands high, of fine length, great bone and muscle, very gay, his eyes, lead, neck, 














legs, and feet are uncommon fine. Taken as a whole, he is almost wilhout a fault, and 
was selected with an eye to the improvement of the blood stock of the West, from his 
| pure blood, great size, fine form, and having descended from the very best racing families 
| in England, both on the side of sire and dam, must insure his success as a breeder. Itis 


generally said that like begets like, and the truth of this remark has great force in Its ap- 
plication to himself and his renowned sire, Velocipede, who had more winners in 1538 
| than any horse in England, except Langar, each having the same number. Valparaiso ls 
| out of Matilda, winner of the great St. Leger in 1827 (90 subs.), and also half brother to 
the Queen of Trumps, winner of the great St. Leger andthe Oaks in 1835. Charles XII. 
by Voltaire, brother to Velocipede, in 1839 was the winner, in one week, of the St. Leger 
and Doncaster Cup, valued at $2000. Many more of his stock could be enumerated if 
necessary. Valparaiso not only partakes of the most fashionable blood of the piesent 
day, but his geneaiogy unites the best ancient blood which first gave celebrity to the 
Race Horse of Great Britain. He is descended direct from Gohanna, Blacklock, Old Mer- 
cury, Pot-8-o’s, Eclipse, Herod, Partner, fartar, Highflyer, Matchem, Childers, Crab, 
Godolphin, and Darley’s Arabian, Byerly’s Turk, Curwen’s Bay Barb, the black-legged 
Royal mare, &c. &c. ; 
Valparaiso’s racing career has been good, but short, owing to an untimely accident, by 
receiving an injary on his right knee. At 2 yrs old he was beaten at York by Cotillion, 
50 sovs. each, 27 subs., also by Cotillion for the Doncaster Produce Stake, 100 sovs.each: 
those were short races, Valparaiso being second in both Cotillion was the fastest of the 
year. Valparaiso won the Hornby Castle Stake at York, at 3 yrs. old, 100 sovs. each, 8 
subs. He won the Wentworth Produce Stake, 200 sovs. each. He was also beaten at 2 
yrs. oldby Warlaby Baylock, 43 subs., whem he had, both previously and afterwards, 
beaten. He was beaten by Touchstone for the great St. Leger, 71 subs., and also for the 
Scarborough Stakes, 30 sovs. each. General Chasse first, Valparaiso second, beating 
Worlaby Baylockand Yorick. At4yrs.old he was beaten for the Catterick Craven by 
St. Giles, Tramp, Fanny, Jerry, he beating Mayflower and four others; in this race he 
was complaining with his knee, from getting fast in a door. When Valparaiso was bea en 
it was by the best of the day, and over the most fashionable courses ; and when not fist, 
generally second, and never further off than the fourth. In his short career lie beat the 
fastest and stoutest of the get of Blacklock, Brutandorf, Tramp, Phantom, Langar, Eni- 
lius, and others. Valparaiso, though young, was popular as a breeder, as his first etm 
England is entered for the great St. Leger for 1843, where there are 130 entries. , In = 
country his get have been entered in the Stallion Stake to come off over the ¢ aklan¢ 
Course Fall of 1844, sub. $500 each. Now eight subs. 7 . 
Feb., 1841— Feb. 6.] LEWIS SHERLEY & ©. — 





TORNADO. herrie 
< ae high-bred race horse will stand the present season at the stable of the — 
ber, Union Course, L. L., at $20 the season, which commences the 15th of poser Y 
and ends July Ist. The money is to be paid in all cases at the time of serving, or Detore 
the mares are taken away. oo ‘ 6- 
Tornado is a chesnut, 16 hands high, of immense power, and in high racing porate T 
sembling his sire (American Eclipse) in everyspoint. He was bred by Robt. L. ag HW 
Esq., of New York, and foaled in May, 1835. His dam, the celebrated race mare ore 
Hopkins, was got by Virginian, her dam by Imp. Archduke—grandam by Imp. hg heey 
g. g. dam the celebrated Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair.—(See Eng. and Am. Stud Bool »P. 
1071.) His sire Eclipse was got by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damse! by Imp. Messenge! 
her dam the Imp. Pot-8-o’s mare, &c. — 
Tornado started three times, winning his first two races very easy, and breaking 
in his last. or es 
The best care will be taken of mares sent to him, but no liability for ac een ek 
capes, should any possibly occur. JOHN R. “se 5. 8) 
Union Course, L. I., Feb. 4, 1841. hvac 


jown 





SOVEREIGN . ne direction 
ILL make his first season at the Columbia Race Course, S. C., under “" Smet 
of Mr. JOHN C. O’HANLON, at $60 the season, and $1 to the groom, the Me™ 
to be paid, in every instance, in advance. } ith good 
Sovereign is a dark bay, with a small star, 16 hands high, of great length,  tifal are 
bone and muscle, and combines commanding appearance and strength with aay i in 
tien. He was bred at Hampton Court by his late eon William IV., and ie resent 
1836. He was purchased when a yearling by Col. Hampton, his importer a! Ph hes 
owner, in 1837. He was badly foundered by his voyage, from the effects o! — ae 
never recovered, and ha’ therefere been withheld from the Turf. His sire Ww - Lis by 
whom he greatly resembles (the sire of Priam, Plenipo, &c.), out cf Fleur-de-L!s % 
Bourbon, the best mare of her day. ary care Will 
Mares well fed at fifty cents a day, to be paid before they are removed. Every ¢ santo 
be taken to guard against accidents, but no responsibility assumed should wet, 6) 
Season tocommence the I8thof Feb., andterminate the middle of July. (©? 


HIBISCUS. ; ae Lexingto 
2 Imported horse Hibiscus will make his next season in the vicinity of Lexingt 
Ky., at Mr. G. D. HUNT'S. ’ ; length and 
Hibiscus is a beautiful bay, without white, 15 hands 3} inches high, of great | artery 
fine action. He was bred by Lord Exeter, and foaled in 1834. He was got by ¢ Grey 
out of the Duchess of York by Waxy, her dam Moses’ dam by Gohanna, pe — 
Skin by Woodpecker—Herod, &c. His sire Sultan ranked higher in Englan _ this 
other stallion of his day in the kingdom, and his dam united all the favorite — T1837 
country, as her pedigree will shew. For his performances, see Racing Calen od edingly 
and 1838. Hibiscus is a horse of the finest pedigree, and his racing form gos 64 
handsome. : 





n, 





MATCH AGAINST TIME. ote 
Ms ISAAC WILLIS, of Hempstead, L. 1., bets Mr. G. B. MILLER, of oesys, 
$500 that he will drive his pair of mares, in a wagon, from Fulton Ferry, ~ “ = 
to Montaugue Point, L. I., being one handred and forty miles, in twenty-four = o 31.) 
hours. The match is to come off in the month of March. (ree. P 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY. | ; . 
R. VANDENHOFF will give a selection of ings from the British poets, er 

M tive of characteristic expression, at Le — of + _ named Institute, 0 

nesday, Feb. 10, 1841, to commence prec at 7 o’clock. ‘ 

Tickets of admittance 50 cents ‘ ith progsamme of the readings—may be had st 
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Chambers the principal music and book stores. 
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sR PALACHICOLA (Fia.) RACES. 
ov First and Annual Meeting for 184 
ee jje 23d of February next, and continue five 
the United States. The following purses are 
on to attend. 
, , Day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 
‘1 Day—Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
/ rd Day—Purse $500, Three mile heats. 
-., Day—Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
-", Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
o Wess, Sec’y—(Jan. 16-4t.J 


» free for 
od, and aportemam be nessa 


D. G. RANEY, Prop’r. 


——— aie 
SWEEPCTAR ED? EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
-¢ following Sweepstakes are now open to come eff over the above U 
T sonng Meetings of 1841. The First Sprmg Meeting will commmeiee at tasaian 
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: wie bide coh gues MEETING. 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. sub. each, $100 ft., Mil 
i. : race. iro close Ist of March. oa gohan, Gover mete 
*\, 9. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub, $100 each, h.ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
,race. To close as above 
*.. 9. Sweepstakes for 4yr olds that never won, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile 
.. three or more to make arace. To‘close as above. : 
yes eatin pope MEETING. 
, |, Sweepstakes for 4 yr. o sub. each, $200 ft., to which the pro i 
P 3500 if more than two start, Four mile heats, ‘three or more to poo — “To 
"ce as above. 
2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
ve grace. To close as above. 
*\) 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, three or more 
ike a race. iden as above. 
\ominations to the above Stakes left at the Office of the “ Spirit of the Times,” N. Y. 
ected to the Subscriver at Trenton, N. J. post marked on or before the Ist of March, 





be in season. O. BA "y. 
ton (N. J.),Jan. 4, 1841. me ete es 
POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
:/PERIOR POINTER, well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further parti- 
\ \ars enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. Y. jyll-tf) 





RAILROAD HOTEL, TALLAHASSEE, Fila. 
Jf subseribers beg leave respectfally to inform their friends, and the travelling 
T mmunity at large, that they have opened the above house, where every attention 
» given to tye comforts of those who may favor them with their patronage. 
16.) PARK & HARRIS. 


TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 
iE celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid, Dolly, and Caty Q 
T od other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, is offered for sale on accom- 
sterms. Factor was got hy Fearnought (who was got by an Imp. Arabian horse 
Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out-of a well known Messenger 

is grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Bashaw. 
tors @ beautiful bay, 15 hands 3inches high, has an excellent bone, possesses a 
caper, is Kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stock is considered the best of 
horse in the country; they prove to be the fastest trotters, and have been sold 
$100 to $1900. There is now of his stock, in the city of New York, that offers te 

en miles against any other horse. 

rmay be seen at Shepherd’s “ Buck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 22d street and 





(if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the “‘ Spirit of the Times,” or to 
ABRAHAM MILLER, 
31.) Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 


DRONE. 
[ & subscriber having so many colts by this horse, would farm him eut for one or two 
1sons, or would, if more desirable, sell him for a fair price. Drone’s young colts, 
e year old, and just weaned, are very promising. He has but two 8 yr. old colts, 
thorough-bred 2 yr. olds, that I know of. His 3 yr.clds have each won two sweep- 
this year.—Lnov. 21) JAS. B. KENDALL. 


wEEPSTAKES, MT. VERNON COURSE, NEAR ALEXANDRIA, D.C, 
\ 1. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 
341, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. 

2. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 1941 
$200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. 
A Sweepstakes for all ages (free only for horses the property of persons residing 
f the Rappahanock River, together with the Counties of the Rappahanock; Ma- 
Orange, and Culpeper, South of the Potomac, prior to the Ist of Jan., 1841), sub. 
ich, h. ft., Three mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. Now three 
(Dec. 26.) 











. SWEEPSTAKES. 

WW the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes for colts and fillies 3yrs. old in the 
Spring of 1841, ever the Winchester (Va.) Course, sub. $10@ each, h. ft., Mile 
three or more to make arace. Toclose l5thof Feb. Now three subs. :— 

R. R. Carter names b. c. by Felt, dam by ; 

Wm. Saffers names b. f. by Felt, dam by Archibald. 

H. J. McDaniel names b. f. by Felt, dam by Trafalgar. 
zentleman wishing to enter in the above stake, address H. J. McDANIEL, 
hester, Jan. 24, 1841.—[Jan. 30] Proprietor. 


AMERICAN ECLIPSE. 

T numerous conjectures of American Eclipse’s locaticn are finally settled. He is 
w in my stable, where he positively remains the ensuing season, at $100, to a po 
t of fifty mares. His health and condition are as fine as! ever saw any horse, 
ng. Breeders wishing to patronise Eclipse, will find it to their interest to make 
zagements, as he has now in his harem the far-famed Trifle, Lronette, Charlotte 

ind others from the Old Dominion, awaiting his services next season. 

A. WHITLOCKE, M.D. 
s, Limestone Co., Ala., near Shoal Ford P. O.—{Jan. 30-1t.] 











1 will commence on the new course on Tues- | 
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FOR SALE. ' 
T (2 Farm known as “ Trotter’s Farm,” lying one mile from Lexington, on the Tate’s | 
< road, will be sold, if immediate applicationis made. It contains 220 acres, 40 


ire woodland pasture, the residue arable land A further descriptionis deemed 
ssary,asit is thought that any one wishing to purchase will examime for himself. 

1yment willbe expected. Address GEORGE R. TROTTER, 

\-3m.] Lexington, Ky. 





WAVERLEY HOUSE. 
Subscriber respectfully announces to the friends of the late firm of Blake & Reed 
t his father-in-law, Horativ Blake, has withdrawn his interest from the concern, 
is heretofore, continue te lend his aid in conducting the above establishment. 
su:scriber begs leave to tender to his friends and the public generally his grateful 


J 


| 


| 


iyments for the liberal and distinguished patronage which they have bestowed | 


ve Hotel for the last three years ; and with renewed exertions on his part to 
flatters himself that the Waverley House will continue to maintain its here- 


reputation, and by sodoing will centinue to gain the approbatiorrot its guests. | 


ds, 1841—{Jan. 30-2t.) ALONZO REED. 





GEORGE H. HITE, 
if NIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to Ne. 188 Fulton 


eet, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Residence—Aster | 


Apri ll. 





CADMUS. 
ebrated Race-horse, and best son of Eclipse living, is offered for sale on fa- 


season will be let to the highest cash bidder. Cadmus is by Eclipse, out of Di 
s. old. (See Edgar’s Stud Book, p. 181.) His performances whilst on the 
uly recorded in the Spirit of the Times and Turf Register. 
cations for the purchase, and proposals for the renting, addressed ** Cadmus,’ 
is paper, will be immediately attended to. The horse is now at a tg ae 
ov. 





ee Cc. F. M. NOLAND, 
‘A ‘CTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 


| \ as General Land Agent. 


mville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16] 
CHINESE PIGS. 





will be paid for a pair old enough tobe raised, if delivered a This a — 
ov. 





THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. ‘ 

[ ) Subscriber being under the probable necessity of visiting England (owing to the 
\of a near relation), he 1s willing to receive proposals for a third, or half in- 
ls several Theatres of Virginia forthe season of 1840-41. The Subscriber 

ssessing allthe Theatres in the State, (three on lease, and the fourth optionally,) 

by enabled to present an engagement to “‘ Stars,” of from 18 to 20 consecutive 

\pplicants must be prepared to give security for the faithful performance of all 

its made, or to be made with Stars or Members of the Profession for the ap- 

s season, that the present reputation of the Drama in Virginia may not be in- 

(ue Subscriber is willing to take all hazard of loss, beyond the sum agreed upon for 

of interest. Itmay be necessary to state that Mr. J.C. Lambert (of the late 

i. Theatre, N. ¥.) has been engages ae nr nape gage — ae, — 
rduring hi . Proposals will be receivedu d 
ee OS ee GEORGE JONES, Lessee; 

vuond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug. 1, 1840.—{aug 15) 


WANTED : ‘ : 
A SITUATION as Training Groom, by a young man, who, by his experience and judg- 
~* ‘acnt, will be able to give every satisfaction to any gentleman in need of his a 
idvertiser having lived im that situation in Newmarket, and ether parts 0 
. Lf a satisfactory situation coald be obtained South, the advertiser wo d have 
on. Would ride heavy weights if required—can ride 8st. 


amand addressed to J. H., “* Spirit of the Times ” Office, will be —07 ot 
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\ IR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted for the South. A liberal | legiate education, the Greek and 
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TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE | 


‘ 


FOR JANUARY, 1841. 


THE JANUARY number of this magazine (being No. I, Vol 
rE . I, Vol. XI1.,) is published this day | 
om the Office of the “ Spirit of the Times,” N - Barclay street, American Hotel. 
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The following 
EMBELLISHMENT. 
WINTER SCENE ON THE KAATERS-KILLS: | 
Engraved on Steel by Dick, from a Drawing by W. H. Bartlett. 


To Readersand Correspondents, ete... 
Atte te = tS acne geen pega 2 
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Match Race—Boston and Gano... 49] Bagiish Stallionsin 1840 ae 

Agricultural Society of $.C........ 50 | Sates of Seock sr nee arena 
| Pate “ " © I. J...cc0. 51 | Names Claimed ................... 

American Racing Calendar, 1840. Races at 
Terre Haute, Ind .................. 45 ee wie ae 
Cynthiana, Ky..................... “| Camden,S.C........ Medisishoarer, = 
Logan County, Ky................. 46 Milledgeville, Ga_........-........ 51 
\_ Y ° S eee - ‘* | Opelousas, La.......... és 
Bean’s Station, Tenn .............. ** | Florence, Ala ........ ~~ sate 52 
Mecklenburg, Va...............-.. 47 Natchez, Miss..................... « | 
Van Buren, Arks......... iene evce “| Little Rock, Arks ................- “ 
Shawneetown, TB ccsceccccececose. * S| PmMmMN, BIG 660 cn encnceeces... 53 
Shelbyvitle, Tenn -................ “ Columbia, $.C............ ie 
Clarksville, Tenn.................. 48 Raleigh, N. Ines eens 54 
Huntsville, Ala_........ poaene-coce ** | Post of Askemens.................. “ 
Henry County,  —— St SST 49 | Augusta, Ga., Lafayette Course ... 55 
Holly Springs, Miss........ sade - ‘*| New Orleans, La., Metarie Course. ‘ 
Christianville, Va_.............-..- 50 | Augusta, Ga., HamptonCourse _... 56 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y............-.. - “| New Orleans, La., Louisiana Course “ 





TE TGS wap Sue ps0, 
New York, January 9, 1841. gister”” and of the “Spirit of the Times. 





: POST STAKFS. 
Ww: the subscribers, ee to run two Post Stakes in the year 1841], free for all ages, 
sub. $500 each. P. P., Four mile heats, one over the Ashland Course, on some day 
of the week of the Fall Meeting which the Proprietor may fix on; the other overthe 
Huntsville Course, on some day of the week which the Propriety may determine, agree- 
ably to the rules of each course, four or more to make a race, toclose on the Ist of une 
1841. Each proprietor to make known the time of running whenhe advertises the races 
Now four subs. :— 
_ 1. Boddie & Elliott 3. Camp & Acklen 
" 2. Henry M. Clay 4. Boardman & McLaren 
Entries to be directed to the Subscriber, at Huntsville, Ala. 
(Dec. 12] HICKMAN LEWIS, Sec’y of N. Ala. Assoc’n. 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 





, South Garolina Jockey Club, desirous of increasing the sports on the Washing- | 


ton Course at their next Meeting, in February, propose to give $1000 for a Post 
Stake, Four mile heats. The race to come off on the 16th of February, the day preceding 
the regular annual meeting, the rules of the Club to govern the race. Sub. $1000. 
Three or more to make arace.—[Dec. 19-t.f.] JOHN B. IRVING, Sec,y. 


SWEEPSTAKES, WAGNER COURSE. 
wy following Sweepstakes will come off over the Wagner Course, Holly Springs, 
Miss., the Fall Meeting of 1841 :— 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. Two mile heats. Now three subs. 
1. Thos. Winston names his ch. f. by Stockholder, dam by Sir Archy. 
= Beverley Holcomb names his b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Mons. 
onson. 
3. Wm. W. Gift names his b. c. by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan. 


. GLENCOE. 

i answer to numerous enquiries, the public are informed that Glencoe will continue 

at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the late James Jackson). 
He is in fine health and vigor. Persons desirous of sending mares, may rest assured that 
the same care and attention will be paid as heretofore. The facilities foraccommodating 
stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of the training establishment 
A careful and competent stud groom will attend all the year. All letters will be ad 
dressed to THOMAS KIRKMAN, 

(Oct. 10-t.my.] Florence, Ala 





[Nov. 21] 








JOHN BASCOMBE. 
HIS distinguished horse, at the urgent solicitations of many breeders in Georgia and 
Alabama, has been brought back from Kentucky, where he stood with great success | 
ast season, and will stand the ensuing season at his owner’s stable, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., 
en miles below Columbus, Ga. Lots and stables are provided for mares, and every at- 
tention will be paid to them, and care used to prevent accidents and escapes, but no lia- 
bility will be incurred for either. | 

The pedigree and performances of Bascombe are too well known to the public to need 
repetition here. His stock in Georgia and S: \.:i: Carolina, where he made his first two 
seasons, are of the highest promise, and he}: s proved himself a sure foal getter. 

His owner would fee! authorised to demai. nd might expect to receive, tne highest | 
price for his services, but believing that the si: of the times, and the price of stock, as | 
well as the reduced prices of agricultural products, do not w «rrant the exorbitant charges 
heretofore made for the services of stallions, and with a view to serve the best interest 
of the Turf and breeders, he has determined tv ix on the following reduced rates, viz :— 

Seventy-five dollars the season, with one doliar to thegroom. Three dollars per week 
for keeping the mares; black servants sent with mares boarded gratis. Persons sending 
mares from adistance will send with them a note for season. JOHN CROWELL. 

Dec. 22, 1840. (Jan. 2-tlap] 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
( Via — « 
AILY (Sundays excepted), at 5 o’clock P. M., from pier No. 4, North River. 
Boston reduced to $5. 

Arrangement for the week: —The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and ri- 
day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 

The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 

The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 

The steamers of this line are furnished with ‘‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 
respect in first rate order. ; ‘ 

Freight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from New York 
to Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. 

IC? Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may take the rail-road 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston ; and on those days when the 
steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, they may, if they preferit, rem iin on board, 
and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston. | Sept. 12, tf.J 


ST. STEPHENS (S. C.) JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Races over the St. Stephens Course, near Pineville, will commence on the 26thf 
T January next, and continue three days. A Silver Cup will be run for the first day, 





Fare to 





terms, and if not sold by the last day of February next, his services for the | and on the second and third days will be the regular races. 


T. W. PEYRE, Sec’y and Treas. 


CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEUM, 
NDER the joint direction of Mr. Charles Coudert and Dr. T. 0. Porter, at Wheat- 
U sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad 
boat from New York. ae 
“Jus Genanens wae founded in 1826 by Charles Coudert, and is conducted on principles 
which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 
nd intelligent patrons of the Institution. : 
P The English, | coe and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, giv- 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly p) actised in speaking, 
translating, and composing in each of these languages. To those who have in view a col- 
Latin are taught by nes ‘ i 

arv course of studiespursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sensaea we comanetan commercial cduaation. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An extén- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included inthe sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the attention of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature of 
the nations whose language they study, and a senior class will be formed of those 

competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles — ‘ i 
Reasoning will be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental aut ori Ys = e 
such attention wil] be paid to the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach them 


to their temporary home. 


Terms. ' 

For Boarding, Washing, and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, His-:ory, ee 7 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 


(Dec. 12 7t] 





quarterly-im advance .....-.---------------------+-- eer neen net tenne - = 
Use of bed... .....ecc2-- RR OE per quarter -...-..---------------- _- 
Stationery...........-.- «-----------= 0 ER EE are a oh & 
Drawi aE EPP IT Mucor adi Be. Aiakscooee 12 00 
lee oe Otek te, Gls. ..csee ave be Balas ance 
‘Seach and Fencing, each, (no entrance money), per quarter..-...------ 12 00 


ch to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 
ae apevitied sum, will be cheerfully treated with. 
Office in New York, 69 Liberty-street. 


Note.—Those persons who wi 
prefer toinclude every charge in 
pilsare received for a less period than one year. 

(Oct. 10-t.f.] 





= TRAINING STABLE. 
T ‘EC Subscriber has engaged the services of Mr. Pleasant H. Rowlett to train a sta- 
horses at the Washington Race Course, D. C., for the ensuing Spring Meet- 
‘\lemen wishing their horses trained are requested to make early application. 


> will b ion of horses by the 10th of February. 
aa aa opened for the receptio y WM. HOLMEAD. 











| - SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
T’ ‘“ following Sweepstakes will come off over the Washington City Course the 
Pog Meeting of 1841. 
N01. § weepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, three or more 
“Cc arace. Toclose tstof April. Now two Riana oe i 
\ Gov. Sam). Sprigg. ames : 
‘© Sweepstakes for 3 yr. i $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
‘ce. To close as above. 
ve Wishing to suoscrive to the above stakes, are requested to address oe _ 
= Washington City, D. C.— (Jan. 23-tlapr) WM. HOLMEAD. 


Nie FORT SMITH (Arks.) SPRING RACES. 
[ “ort Smith (Arks.) Spring Races will commence on the 10th of May, and conti- 





ur days. 
.. “Purse $108, Mile heats. 
r,....4¥—Purse $200, Two mile heats. 
yay a $350, Three a oe heite 
‘4y-—~ Ladies’ Purse $500, Four mile heats. 
busy Povakes for 3 yr. olds will come off the day before the Purses, sub. $100 each, 
7... © heats, to which the Proprietor will add $4®. ; 
"8 Will be opened by aweopatakes for3 yt. olds, Mile heats, on the first Mon- 
‘ay. Now oneusb.—: Jan. 23.) A. G. MAYERS, Sec’y- 





S.J. SYLVESTER’S ' 
OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
Sor ise bectinar or ehlch office he jias been established for the last 15 years. 


ncurrent Money taken at the lowest ‘ ma ; 
= be drawn at aaa remittance will be returned according to instructions. 


Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Can 


nd at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Scot 


, as also Bills oy Paris and Hamburg, or persons 
- “ They ope per the amount to S.y. Sylvester, with instructions, to 
orBills bi ‘nuianee, mock of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Goid bo ught 
aa roe ag em cuti d. All communications 
oe a Bonds, and other secuties bought and = fn VESTER, 
us 
Dec. 28 





STORR & MORTIMER, ; 
F NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, ant Joweters © 
the Queen, beg to announce ‘hat they have 4 Branch Eetehliohmes . an Bee 
at 356 Broadway, twodoors above tue Carlton House, where —~ awh — y re: 
an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in j — y ee 
ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manutac owe oe ee 
regularly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced fro 


ree M. ew enabled to manufacture here 


No pu- | 


market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeds | 
adas,and | 


*(Broadwav and 22 Wall street. | wnanimous opinion that the burning of so large 4 quant 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 


Che Turf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


EMBELLISHED WITH sPLENDID 


° — 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


TuxIs well known weekly which was 
®jr, in the City of New York, has now reached itn ‘Tenth ona! ag My heag 


very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto bad of the 
finest texture, and on new . itis embellished with’ fie lecson ine” Paper of ~« 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON ever issued by a periodical in the Uno shy 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguish } an a Staies. 
ImportED Horsgs, designed to censtitute an American , can 
with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics — 
with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The Engra 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published in London, of the Wan 
ners of the , Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Stee? Plan. 
expressly for s Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the mest eminent Artists »— 
BLACK 
The property of the Hon. BaLiz Pron, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dick after Trorg 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 

The property of Col.Joun CRowBLL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after TRorg,; 

| 

LEVIATHAN 
The property of Jamgs Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Trove 
SHARK 
The property of Col. Wm.R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Drex afterTrorg 
HEDGFORD, 

The property of Col.J.H.Townes,of Lexington, Miss. ; Engraved by HINSHELWOoD—TRorvE 


Included in the number of Engravings published during the last volume is also a superb 


Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the character of Ets 


Sylphide,” engraved by HiNsHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by- CuaLon 


and INMAN. — 
NEW VOLUME FOR 1840 

_ The First Number of the New Volume of “*The Spirit of the Times” 

issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new and beautiful dress, and in 

the course of the year, a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, whtom 
| with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to the subscribers 

A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 

arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every raee 
| of the last year, his age, color, igree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 
| the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 

race, and areference to the page of the preceding volume where the race was originall 
published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great e ; ny 
pa _ _— a ae use, and increase in value every year. A listof ENGLISH 

or the same year wi i i 

ee teach ee year will also be published in the volume arranged in 

A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES. wi 
| owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., wit in gene 
| volume ; and in addition, there will be an abstract of: very great Trotting Performance ia 
| America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
| has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremelyinteresting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 
| An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 

early n rong f the volume, = bape nt ns ey verter ng to breeders for designating the 
age, color, pe. gree,owner, place an ce of standin ; isti 
Stallion in A rica. 2% - ” = a ete ea 

Inaddition the various subjects enumerated above, the present vol 
a faithfu. ana. pions record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD Stock 
Sweepstakes, |.acing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments ; Essays on 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And te 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, origina) and selected, will be given upon 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. 

Another part of the design of the paper will embrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instrue- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle, sheep,&c. Selections from the mos: approved Americam 
and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given ProFEssor STEWart’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages It is 
‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Fee b 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a gieat 
number ot Ercuines and OUTLINES en the plan of ‘ Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 


| finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already ia the 
| hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 


succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Larrre 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 
ARGYLE, 
The propertyof Hon. Pizgrce M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, 8. C., Painted by Troys 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C. 
Published on the 23d May. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. JouN CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the Owner 
Published onthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S. C.; Painted by Trove. 
Published on the Gth Jan. 
The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted te 


| ceived. 


| original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 


Intellizence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ ; circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from OF we gen of this country and 
land, and thus be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several pages. 

For alt these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of ai- 
rangement, is second to none in the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper can 


| order it through their post-inasters, or remit by mail. A number of files from the com- 


mencement of the volume, wii! be preserved for new subscribers. This course is ado 
ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. —_— 
: Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 

For One Year's Subscription, $10in advance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5in advance. 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5— Each subsequent insertion, $L. 

cp Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
Publication Office at One Dellar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union 
so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 





THEATRICAL, 

LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—_TURNER & 

FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 

the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. : . 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &¢. 
will find it to their interest to call before seeking elaewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play-way can be purchased, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommedating terms. ; 

Now publishing in numbers ‘‘ Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. 7 ; 

Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre; Miller’s Modern 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on sale. 

Wholesale orders attended te with promptness. 

New plays done up inssrong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


PRESIDENT HOTEL. ss ’ 

HIS splendid establishment, situate No. 142 Broadway, New York, is now open, am 
ready to receive those who may be pleased to favor it with their patronage. The 
House is in excellent order—the furniture new and elegant—the ladies parlors are fur- 
nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Union—the cellars are well stocked with 
the best wines and liquors—the larder wil! be constantly supplied with every delicacy 
the market can afford. No exertions shall be wanting on the part of the proprietors te 
render every possible comfort and convenience to their patrons. One of the preprietors 

| has, he trusts, been long and favorably known In this city as a hotel-keeper, and the 
| other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic coast to Charleston, Ne w Orleans, &ec. 
The public’s obedient servants, T. B. eS 
New York, Aug. 3], 1840.—[Sept.4.6m.] JAMES PENNO ; 


"S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. | 
ERCHANTS Bs a cteny want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
N PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
| wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
| “ saturated wood” is used or “* pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire, ane will preserve —_ 
| from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander ee have a = 
quently tested in publice— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wa ever , also : 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals — 
| awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its gmap yy em 
tons of iron would have meited. At Boston one was put in a furnace on am < ay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted »y him to be fire proof ; also one of — - ~ 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s and Scott’s were eer _ 
than one hour--the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powe ~- ee 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with mparesel, om oom —_ 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four ours—it es ow —~s an 
the furnace and opened, _— ali the books am’ papers were found perfect. . 
ay be seen at the warehouse. y 
| “a coneush assortment for sale on the most reasonable see het mer ao wd io 3200 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, 2 ~ . — a usé. 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 28 Pine-st., and 62 es . ——- 
Ir We the undersigned were present at the trial of the eee. “ ~~ ee 
snow tnat che test was fairly made. We believe, from _ nowledg 
of the yailous ‘inds of safes, that the- above kind is vast y whaee ace. thousand 
that they will endure without injury ten times as Fae Seog me eee ed to be thele 
| beside ourselves who were witnesses to the tria — ~ coal, with the blast ot three 
© is 7 a e .S 
| blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, woe a ome \~ 7 ee Gall aaa 
burning building; andthe time that ft  eatiy seense to do them injury. 


hilst! 
are generally exposed to fire, “eaeeiee’ FIrzGERALD. 


< Ave. Prgrces, Ex-A 


ED SS le aad or Peter S. M. Rina, Commissioner of —— 
N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons whe ase ore pont Yo . ve 
the public by appearances and professions. No persen wil a” 





Proprietors. 





gent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 





on. 
eted their arrangements, are D on | ' 
stl eactgaanet Pane and Jewe! iery, and from Loy as “aera oe gemrnes 
confident that for quality of workmanship and taste gn, rOct. 3-] 


sel! my safes without a certificate under my » ices cep ideniisietanetten 
New York, April 18, 1840.—(ap!8 
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and the New National are still closed, save Balls—a sad 
ads dation of our two worthiest “ temples of the drama '” Some- 
thing is said about opening each house on the 15th inst., @Monday goa ahem 
we presume that there is no certainty of this. Mr. Power has been look for 
to commence the Park business, but we fear that he cannot arrive in season. 
The opening should not be premature, and we trust that some grand scheme 
may yet be conceived to give permanent success to the old house, when she 
again commences business. The surest card is opera, and chere is musical ta- 
lent enough to do all justice to the best compositions ; but the expense would 
be frightful, and fears of rows may prevent some engagements. 

At the National, we hear sometimes that Miss Vanpenuorr is to open the 
house, and again that Mrs. McCuureis to do so. Mr. Cuartes Mason is said 
to be engaged to do the heavy business. We know nothing accurately on this 
subject, but merely give the rumors. 

At the Franklin Theatre, the company have divided among themselves fair 
salaries; thus they have not been severe sufferers, save in the point of dignity, 
by the closing of the Park. 

Mircaett’s Olympic is crowded every night. The “ Two Figaros,” which 
is the last thing he has brought out, is a poor affair compared with his usual 
farces and burlesques. He has several new affairs in preparation, though we 
know not what. 

Philadelphia theatricals have been a source of greater interest this week than 
our own. Mrs. Bailey’s benefit, which it was supposed here would take place 
on Saturday last, was announced for Tuesday ; but it did not take place. We 
find the following reasons stated for this in the Philadelphia ‘ Standard” of 
Wednesday last. 

“Last night, in passing the Chestnut Street Theatre, at which the benefit of 
Mrs. Bailey, a clever, unassuming vocalist, was advertised, we read with as- 
tonishment a printed notice, stating that owing to some ‘unfortunate circum- 
stances,’ the opera of Norma was unavoidably postponed. We naturally expect- 
ed that Mr. and Mrs. Wood were sick, or that some other serious calamity had 

befallen some of the performers of the principal characters, when, to our utter 
amazement, we were made acquainted with the following particulars: The ex- 
tra musicians in the orchestra, most of them Germans and Frenchmen, had ap- 
plied to the Manager of the theatre for a compensation for the time that the run 
of the opera had been interrupted, owing to Mrs. Wood’s illness. Mr. Pratt, we 
understand, showed himself at once willing to comply with their request, but 


demanded of Mr. Wood that he and Mrs. Wood should contribute proportionably. | 


Mr. Wood peremptorily refused, when Mr. Pratt observed that he would then 
have to wait a little while for his salary, inasmuch asthe claims of the musicians 
had to be discharged at once. Hereupon Mr. and Mrs. Wood refused to sing, 
notwithstanding that the evening's entertainment was to be for the benefit of Mrs. 
Bailey ; and thus the admirers of Norma were deprived of the gratification they 
might have derived from the play, and Mrs. Bailey prevented from having a 
benefit.” We suppress the remainder of the Standard’s article, as it is a little 
acrimonious in its tone. 

The true reason why Mr. and Mrs. Wood refused to sing, we presume, may 
be stated in yet fewer words than in the above; they did not receive their pay 
for the Saturday and Monday nights previous, and therefore declined to go fur- 
ther; why they did not receive their pay, the above extract may explain. That 
the resolution to come to a stand-still should have been adopted upon that par- 
ticular night—when an admirable vocalist like Mrs. Bailey, who has made her- 
self a great favorite in Philadelphia, principally in this opera of Norma—all must 
regret. To retrieve in a measure the pecuniary loss to her, and to show that 
there was no intention on their part to injure her, the Woods are, we believe, to 
sing at a Concert for her, and to give her a proportion of the receipts equal to 
the amount she would have received as her share at the Chestnut Street—tak- 
ing the average of the houses. 


But the trouble did not end here ; ar. announcement of a benefit to Mrs. Bailey 
atthe Chestnut stree: for/as¢t evening was made as early as Wednesday. This 
was, it appears, entirely unauthorized by her or by the manager, andthe latter 
came out with a card stating this fact to the public, and promising to give a 
detailed statement of the cause of the suspension of Nurma. This statement 
we have seen, but it states few new facts. The tone ofa portion of the press 
on Thursday was evidently wolfish, and gave indications ofa row. On Thurs- 
day Mr. Fry, who has so ably translated-and adapted the opera, was to take a 
benefit ; the papers of yesterday morning say nothing about the result, but we 
presume the house was crowded, although the price of admission was raised to 
Two Dollars to any part of the house, the pit and boxes being thrown togethier. 
Among the names of the Committee, who are taking an active part te give Mr. 
Fry a good benefit, we observe the name of the distinguished financier, Mr. Bid- 


dle. 
Almost all the vocalists of our National Company have gone on to Phil adel- 


phia to sing at a concert on Monday the ~‘ Zauber-fléte” of Mozart. In the 
meantime, the concerts at Niblo’s are necessarily suspended. Miss Poo te, 
Manvers, Giveite: and Securn are of the party, and many other New York 
musicians. 

Mr. Wittrams, the very clever comedian of the late company has been play- 
ing at Burton’s Theatre. 

Mrs. Puriuips and Miss Tuornton likewise attached to the National, have 
heen giving concerts in jhis city or in the vicinity. Apart from any considera- 
tien of the eircumstances by which these ladies have been thrown out of em- 
ploy, their musical talents deserve fostering encouragement. 

Mr. Power, upon the conclusion of his Mobile engagement, in which he 
drew capital houses, returned New Orleans, where he played but one night, and 
then sailed for the Havannah. 

Mr. Puactoe took his farewell benefit at Charleston on the 30th of January 
(Saturday last). We may look for his return from the South in the course of 
the approaching week. 


Mr. Rancer was playing in New Orleans by the last accounts. The Pica 
yune thus remarks upon his personations :— 

‘In the ‘Romantic Widow,’ Mr. R. sustains four characters, in a style we 
have never seen equalled or even approached. There is a chasteness, a finish 
about his portraitures of the French gentleman which zemind us of the style of 
Ellen Tree and Mrs. Keeley in altogether different characters—subdued yet na- 
tural. Mr. Ran ger does not mmsult the Frenchman of birth and education by ca- 
ricaturing him—we do not see him pirouetting, shuffling, shrugging, and skipping 
about the stage with all the anties and grimac es of a Merry Andrew—but on the 
contrary we see what we have never before seen upon the stage, a French gen- 
tleman. We may laugh, it is true, at the overdone attempts to act the same 
character we have witnessed before, but the same laugh would be elicited by the 
“‘moukey shines” and absurdities of the circus clown, or the more refined yet 
equally ridiculous gestures and tricks of the pantaloon in a Christmas panto- 
mime. 

“As Clermont, in the ‘ Artist’s Wife,’ we see Mr. Ranger in another character 
with which we are equally well pleased. Now humorous, now pathetic, he at 
times brings down the house in convulsions of laughter and anon we find tears 
starting from our eyes at the deep pathos of the scene. The actor holds com- 
plete mastery of our feelings and we are gay or sad at his bidding. So true to 
nature is his acting that we rejoice with him in his successes—we sympathise 

_ with him in his reverses, and the kindest feelings of our nature are enlisted 
when we see the unfortunate Clermont sink down under the load of misfortunes 
he has so long borne with such patient resignation.” 

In Boston they are playing “‘ Money” at the Tremont ; they have been doing 
the same this week at the Franklin in this city, and at Burton’s in Philadelphia 

Mr. Gzorce Jones, the great American Tragedian, is said to have sailed for 
England. We do not know that there is any rush to lease either of his thea- 


tres in Virginia, | 
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The Grand Opera Della Scala of Milan closed its autumnal season previous! 
to the commencement of the Carnival on the 16th ult. The two od a whieh 


had met with the most success were the ctions of-young and little-known 
composers out of Italy, viz., “Il Tem ear by Nicholai, cia “* Oberto,” by 
Verdi ;. these —— been favorably received ; the first in particular, is likely to 
have some run. In the ballet department, for which description of pantomime 
this splendid theatre ranks so pre-eminent, the present Viceroy of Egy pt appears 
to have figured in as conspicuous a part as on the political stage, but with more 
success. — The new ballet, “ Ali Pascia di Giamina,” had proved most success- 
ful, principally ry the excellent singing and acting of the celebrated memo, 
Signor Catte, and the admirable dancing of Mademoiselle Grolle and other 
pe = Donzelli was to reappear at this theatre in the early part of the 
rnival. 

Rossini, the celebrated maestro, was present at the Grand Opera of Bologna 
on the 17th ultimo, to witness the debut of Madame Schoberlechner, and the se- 
cond appearance of Cerito. The house was crowded to excess, and the success 
of the first lady is said to have been most triumphant, Rossini having expressed 
his opinion that she was the most perfect model of the genuine Italian style of 
singing and acting of any debutante he had seen for some years. In the cavatina 
of Antonia in “ Belisario” she was encored three times; and subsequently, in 
the opera of “ Anna Boleyna,” she was considered to be unequalled by any pri- 
ma donna in that land of song. A new ballet had been produced exprassly for 
the first appearance before the Bolognese of the fascinating Cerito ; it was en- 
titled, “Tl Genio e la Maga ;” she was received with the greatest éclat, especial- 
ly in a passo a due with Signor Priora. 

By a public ordinance of the King of Hanover, it has just been forbidden to 
manifest at the theatres approbation or disapprobation on the part of the audi- 
ence in a loud manner, under fear of expulsion, or fine and imprisonment, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

At Leipsic a vocalist named Lortzing has produced a new German comic 
opera, entited ‘“‘Caramo,” which had met with great success. A new opera, 
by the same composer, was in preparation entitled ‘“‘ Die biden Schutzen.” 

Frederick Sehneider, the German composer, has just completed two oratorios, 
of which report speaks favorably ; one entitled “‘ The Temple of Solomon,” the 
other “ Bonifazo.” 

By a recent order of the French Government, the band of musicians which 
usually formed part of the complement of ships of the line bearing an admiral’s 
flag, are no longer to be continued at the Government expense, and one at Tou- 
lon has just been ordered to join a regiment of marine infantry at Roc hfort. 

A rich musical amateur of Venice has just bequeathed to the Conservatoire 
of Music of that ancient city the sum of 10,000 scudé, on condition of their 
performing annually three requiems, of which Mosart’s is to be one. A clause 
in the will provides that if the society omit to fulfil this condition, or execute it 
indifferently, this legacy is to go to tne Conservatoire at Milan, on the like con- 
ditions. 

It would appear from the following fact inter alia, that the ‘‘ power of song” 
has equally its influence in more frigid latitudes than our own. At Hamburgh, 
lately, a marriage was celeorated between the eldest son and heir of the richest 
banker in that city, Mr Conrad B and Mademuiselle Henrietta Shutz, first 
cantatrice of the opera at Copenhagen. 

The only son of Mozart, who has for some time been the leader of the band 
at the Opera at Vienna, lately performed before the Arch-duke Stephen of 
Austria, who has since attached him to the imperial household as first composer 
and musician. 

Moriani, the most celebrated tenor singer at the present time in Italy, and 
probably the successor to Rubini, has been making a tour of the principal thea- 
tres in that country. At Trieste, on the 30th of November, he and Mademoi- 
selle Tadolini were so much admired throughout, but particularly in the finale 
to “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” that they had to appear ten times after the fall of 
the curtain. 








Melancholy of Comic Actors. 
What sorrows, fatigue, and anxiety are there not in the task of making the 


public laugh every night! What a mournful legend is that which records the 
names of those who have devoted themselves to that merry occupation! It is 
the most affecting of martyrologies. 


lin, was the gayest of all comedians ; he knew a thousand ways of amusing his 
audience, and would make it die with pleasure and laughter by his affecting per- 


and bad nights could not sadden him. On one occasion he was ill-fated enough 
to play before only two spectators. At the moment when he came forward, ac- 
cording to custom, to announce next day's performance, he addressed himsel 
aloud to one of his two heareis. “Sir,” said he, “ if you should meet with any 
body as you leave this house, do me the pleasure to say that we shall give to- 
morrow another performance of Arlequin.”* And yet when the mask was re- 
moved from this actor, who delighted our forefathers, his grave and placid coun- 
tenance betrayed the deepest melancholy. Beneath his tranquil looks one 
could descry real sufferings and extreme despondency. ‘The unfortunate actor 
would often mournfully exclaim—* Je crois qu'il n’y a oue moi de parfaite hon- 
néte homme !” 

Pierre Frongois Biancotelli, whom the stage honors under the name of Domi- 
nique, was a prey to overwhelming sorrow ; nothing could dispel the gloom that 
oppressed his mind. 
remedy and failed. ‘ Go and see Dominique,” said he to his patient, whom he 
knew not. The patient promised to follow the prescription; he accompanied 
the Doctor to the theatre, then left him on some pretext, and played under the 
mask of Harlequin. The physician was greatly vexed at his patient's absence. 
After the play Dominique came back, when the Doctor angrily exclaimed, 
‘* What in the world has become of you! Never was Dominique more enter- 
taining ; he would have made you laugh and saved you!” “ Alas!” replied 
the patient in a tone that would have frozen a dead man in his grave, “It is I 
that am Dominique!” The Doctor fled in dismay, and Harlequin died of con- 
sumption. 

Pierre Louis Dubus, the celebrated comedian, who obtained so much fame 
under the name of Preville, had not a better fate. On the 11th of February, 
1795, that king of comic actors, in the middle of the performance of the “ Mer- 
cure Galant,” where he kindled so much applause, suddenly manifested some 
symptoms of mental derangement, and, although the spectators did not perceive 
them, he felt that he could no longer continue his profession. On his return to 
Serlis, where domestic sorrows aggravated his mental infirmity, he had but very 
few more lucid intervals. His eldest daughter, the only one that remained to 
him, then received him into her house at Beauvais, where he died on the 18th of 
December, 1799. at the age of eighty. 

The lamentable condition in which Monrose, the excellent comic actor at 
Theatre Francais, now is, is known to our readers. 

Potier died with the complete loss of all his intellectual faculties, aud torment- 
ed with domestic sorrows. 

Perlet, so eminent for his humour and his vis comica, is a prey to spleen. 

Upon the stage, Vernet labors under acute sufferings, which extort internal 
cries from him at the very moment the whole house is convalsed with laughter. 

Off the stage Bouffé is the living picture of sorrow and sadness ; his whole 
person betrays internal pain, and his aspect touches one with compassion. He 
that makes us laugh so much in his thousand transformations, excites pity in 
those who chance to meet him. Bouflé seems to despair of every tiiing, of him- 
self and others ; one would say that fatality and adversity overwhelmed him ; at 
times he seems to bear in his drawn and withered features the impress of all 
those infirm and wretched characters which the whims of some dramatic writers 
have doomed him to enact. 

_Arnal, that other favorite of all who seek mirth and laughter, does not pride 
himself upon high spirits when off the stage. Anxious, agitated, suspicious 
even, touchy, and almost irascible, every thing excites his discontent, uneasi- 
ness, and anguish; his tastes are not in harmony with his stage deportment. 
He shrinks from amusement ; pleasure even seems often to frighten him, at 
least he indulges it only with a calm and reserve akin to ennui. Arnal piques 
himself upon his gravity ; his occupations and tastes are all severe. 

And Moliere! What anend! What a death! What mourning and fune- 
real gloom cast over comedy! What a life, and how consistent with it were 
his dying moments! 

Tiberio Fiorelli, or Scaramuccia, that hero of farce, whom Moliere disdained 
not to imitate, contrived to avoid so dismal a fate. His gluttony saved him 
from melancholy and sagen he died eating, and interrupted his cheer only to 
pray. On the day of his death he ask for on Teatian soup, consisting of a large 
dish of vermicelli, with Parmesan cheese. His physician having observed that 
it would injure his health, and that if he would be more moderate he might live 
eight days more, “ Are you quite sure of that?” asked Scaramuccia. “ Yes, 
Sir,” replied the doctor. ‘“ Well, Sir,” returned his patient, “ eight days more 
or less are a trifle to a man who has lived so long, and not worth my depriving 
myself of a dish of vermicelli; let my soup be a copious one, and my confes- 
sor sent for.” 

After a conference with him to whom he had entrusted the care of his soul, 





* Carlin is said to have come forward one night in his same celebrated character of 
‘‘ Harlequin,” when, finding that there was but one spectator in the house—“ Sir,” said 





Carlo Antonio Bertinazzi, he whom the stage knows under the name of Car- | 


He consulted a physician. The latter exhausted every | 
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he devoured his vermicelli soup and drank more than usually. In the evenin 
he took another dose of vermicelli, and displayed as much appetins as ever. At 
two in the morning that he could get no sleep, he sent for three 
me journeymen - living under the same roof, and played at 
cards some time with them, after which he desired them to go on with their 
amusement, but not to disturb him in his prayers. Fora quarter of an hour he 
uttered aloud several prayers which he knew by heart, and having come to the 
words of the Paternoster, “‘ Sieut in ccelo et in terra,” he uttered a sigh which 
was his last. Scaramuccia had the good fortune to be consistent to his last day 
The public little knows the extent of the sacrifices made by those who devote 
themselves to its amusement ; it does hot perceive that the grimace which 
amuses it vortures sometimes the comedian’s soul, heart, and mind ; it beholds 
his skilful achievements, praises or censures them without condescen 
quire what efforts have prepared what it beholds, what labor accomplishes, and 
what weariness follows it. For Dominique, Previlla, Monrose, and divine Mo- 
liere, we must invert Horace’s precept, “‘ What tears shed to elicit some lau h- 
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MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(From the correspondent of the Morning Post. 





ding to in- 








Academie Royale de Musique.—La Favorite, Opera in Four Acts ; Lib ; 
phonse Royer and Gustave Vaez; Music by “Donizetti ; Divertissement u = af 
bert ; Scenery by MM. Philastre, Cambon, Feucheres, Sechan, Dieterle, and Des le- 
chens.—Debut and immense success of M. Baroilhet. : P 


Paris,—An accident prevented my attendance the first night of the produc- 
tion of Donizetti’s new opera on Wednesday last, but I was enabled to witness its 
second representation last night, when the audience is, generally speaking, more 
impartial in judgement than on first impressions, as the host of friends of authors 
composers, performers, scene painters, &c., are not congregated to carry by 
storm the suffrages ofdilettanism. I can vouch for the extraordinary jathusions 
of the second performance ; it was at times a perfect delirum, arising from the 
transcendant singing and acting of three vocalists—Mad. Stolz, the prima donna; 
Duprez, the tenor; and Baroilhet, the new basso cantante. This opera was oi. 
ginally intended for the Renaissance, under the title of L’ Ange de Nisida; but as 
that theatre was suddenly closed, from its misfortunes, Donizetti took it to the 
Opera Comique for the English prima donna, Madame Anna Thillon, but ulti- 
mately the desire of the composer to have a great tenor in his opera, induced him 
to submit it to the Académie, where the fruitful pen of Scribe changed the two- 
act into a four-act opera, with the additiun of ballet, & Thecast was as fol- 


lows :— 
Léonor de Guzman (La Favorite). ............- Madame Stolz. 
ee Malle. Elean 
Fernand (Léonor’s lover).................... M. Duprez. 
Alphonse XI. King it nt el M. Baroilhet. 
i cncheccutemtibedmueéstneartece set, Letasseur 
De iss deeb cden bes cbs cere ccc. M Wartel. 


The scene of action is in 1340, in the kingdom of Castile. It refers to that 
passage of Spanish history when Alphonse XI., King of Castile, celebrated for 
his victory near Tarifa, on the banks of the Salado, over the united forces of the 
Kings of Morocco and Grenada, wished to be divorced from his wife. that he 
might marry Léonor de Guzman, celebrated for her wit and beauty. This sub- 
ject has been treated by Beaumont and Fletcher in “The Wife for a Month.” 
and in Shirley’s “ Traitor,” from which Mr. Shiel took his tragedy of “ Evadne,” 
so popular from Miss O’Neill’s powerful acting. The incidents are somewhat 
repulsive in the present version, and the resoit made to the Church ceremonies 
may be well questioned both as to taste and morality ; but still we must admit that 
the story, as it is developed, excites intense interest until its tragic dénouement, 
The first act opens with the cloisters of the Convent of St. James of Compostelle. 
A young novice, Fernand, admits to the superior, Balthazar, that he is deeply 
attached to some unknown lady, and for that reason he abandons monkish honors 
to return to the world’s miseries. In the next scene we find a charming villa 
on the Island of Jeon, and Léonor bestows a brevet of captain on Fernand, 
whom she deeply loves, although she is already the King’s favorite. The over- 
ture was very insignificant. It was full of rapid changes, and left no sub- 
| ject on the memory. The chorus of females was pretty; but the romance of 
Duprez, “C'est elle! que je vois toujours,” is the only remarkable piece of the 
first act. We learn in the second act that Léonor had been the King’s victim 
by a pretended marriage, so that she becomes, therefore, an object of interest 
and pity. The King has drawn upon himself the wrath of the Pope by wishing 
to divorce his wife to marry Léonor. It is in this act Baroilhet first appears. 
His first air, ‘‘ Léonor! viens, j'abandonne,” was the signal for his triumph. He 





formance of the Vingt-six infortunes d’ Arlequin ; the entrainement of his gaiety | has been singing for ten years with great success at San Carlo, in Naples. He 
and charming bonhomie were everywhere extolled. Even theatrical mishaps | 


pussesses a barytone of considerable compass and beautiful quality, especially in 
the middle and upper notes. His style is essentially Italian. It is skilful, ele- 
| gant, and replete with taste and feeling. He has a good stage face and figure ; 


f | his action is easy and graceful, and in the impassioned moments he is earnest 


| without exaggeration. ‘The finale in the second act is dramatically written by 
| Donizetti, and the Pope’s anathema was powerfully fulminated. The third act 
| opens inthe Alcazar Palace. ‘The King has been triumphant in war through the 
| bravery of Fernand, to whom he grants a boon. The latter demands the hand of 
| Léonor, unaware of what the whole Court is aware of, her position in respect 
|to Royalty. The King, knowing that she is deeply attached to the young 
knight, and willing to make her the only possible reparation, accedes to Fer- 
nand’s request. It was here that Baroilhet stamped himself as one of the first 
| of living singers. ‘The King sings aside to Lécnor, whilst assigning her over to 
| Fernand :— 


** Pour tant d’amour ne soyez pas ingrate ; 
Lorsqu’il n’aura que vous pour seul bonheur, 
Quand d’étre aime pour toujouis il se flatte, 
Ne le chassez jamais do votre ceeur.” 


To describe the effect of Baroilhet’s singing of this passage is impossible ex- 
| cept by comparison. It is, then, fully equal to the “ Ella tremante” of Rubin, 
_ orto the effect produced by the latter in the last scene of “ Lucia.” It seemed 
| as if the house would come down when the audience’ recovered from the thrill- 
| ing sensations produced by the rich, mellow, penetrating, and heartrending tones 
of thesinger. The unusual honor of an encore was imperiously exacted, but the 
| impression of the air remained throughout the opera—it haunts me still. I 
| still hear the poignant anguish of those piano passages. They were given with 
| an abandon, a refinement, a touching expression which deeply affected the audi- 

tory. After this exquisite air it may be judged that Madame Srowz, who had 
| to followin a trying scena, was placed in a difficult position, but, by the finest 
| singing, she still secured great plaudits. The finale of the third act 1s of a stir- 
|ring nature. The nuptials of Léonor and Fernand are celebrated. She had 
| previously sent her attendant to communicate her liaison to Fernand, but 
| the king managed to have the communication suppressed, and Fernand only 
learns from the taunts of the courtiers that he had married the king’s mis- 
tress. He is furious with rage; he defies the king, breaking his sword in 
the Royal presence, and rushes off, followed by Balthazar, to resume a Mo- 


the | nastic life. We find him, therefore, in the last act again preparing to take 


the vows. It is midnight, in the gloomy cloisters of St. James—groups 
of pilgrims collect to pray at the shrine,—the organ peals to accept 
the service of the young novice,—monks dig the grave to which they 
pray to be consigned,—and in this union of the living and the dead a 
young pilgrim sinks exhausted at the foot of the cross. [t is Leonor. 
She has followed her Fernand to the living tomb, to obtain pardon and expire. 





| He listens to her appeal—he is about to urge her to fly with him, when death ‘s 


upon her. She falls at his feet, and the solemn chant is heard for the soul of the 
departed, while a frantic voice exclaims that the prayer will be needed “ne 
merrow for another, and the curtain falls on the favorite and her victim. This 
last act reminds the hearer of the “ Lucia,” and Donizetti has treated it much 
after the same touching manner, but without servile imitation of his former work. 
Duprez and Stolz have to sustain the last act, and admirably did they achieve 
the task, both vocally and dramatically ; but with all this it was felt that Ba- 
roilhet onght to have had more. He has only the two airs which we have men- 
tioned. he success of the “ Favorite ” has, however, been great, and the ver- 
dict of the amateurs is fully deserved. In the two last acts Donizetti has surpas* 
ed any former production by the beautiful themes he has spread in rich profusion. 
The finales of the second and third acts, with the concerted pieces, are finely 
written. The chorus of courtiers is carried on in a very clever manner, like the 
conversat onal character of a well-written instrumental quartet. Baroilhet has 
certainly been the great hit. I shall be curious to hear whether he is equal to 
_Tamburini in the execution of rapid cadenzas ; but in the slow movements. for 
intensity of feeling and purity of style, M. Baroilhet cannot be surpassed. 
‘The “ Favorite’ will depend for success, not as a spectacle or for its ballet, 
but purely for the music and execution. Albert’s dances were, nevertheless, 
attractive. A pas de trois by Mesdames Maria, Louise Fitzjames, and M. August® 
Mabille, and a pas de six by Mesdames Noblet, Alexis, Blangy, Adele Dumalatre, 
and two male dancers, were much admired, as also a pretty and picturesque Moor- 
ish pas. The costume of the fourteenth century, with the long waists of the 
fair Spanish dames, was, of course, very elegant. 

There have been no novelties at the ‘talian Opera. Albertazzi appeare¢ oe 
Thursday night in Rosina, in the ‘‘ Barbiére,” with Mario as Almaviva, 40 
Tamburini as Figaro. Mercadante’s “ Giuramento” is in rehearsal. Mme. 
Pauline Garcia Viardot has been singing at concerts given by Herz and Labarre. 
Balfe is still here, hard at work for the Opera Comique ; Cinti Damoreau is ex- 
pected to be his prima donna. ‘The latter is shortly to appear in the new oper, 
“La Rose de Péronne.” Fanny Elssler is expected at the end of the month, as 





he, “‘you have perhaps seen me before in this part. If you are tired of me I shall be 





happy to play a game at piquet with you.” 


also Thalberg, who will give concerts with De Beriot. Berlioz is giving concerts 


j at the Conservatoire, 
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